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S a recorded presentation of an operatic per- 

formance I consider the three albums of Mozart’s 
Dor Giovanni given by the Glyndebourne Festival 
Cor pany the nearest illusion the gramophone has yet 
pro luced of an actual opera being performed. And 
wht an opera it is, the result, like so many great works 
of irt, of a happy accident of genius, not solemn 
estietic theory. Most of the criticism which can be 
levelled against its uncertain dramatic construction, its 
occasionally obscure dialogue, and its irrational plot 
dis: ppears in listening to a continuous playing of the 
foriy-six sides, and if a continuous playing be beyond 
the power of our concentration we can provide our 
own climaxes and thus avoid every anticlimax which 
occ.irs. Moreover, some of the scenes are positively 
helped by being beheld only with the mind’s eye. We 
can imagine for ourselves the arrival of that relentless 
statue at Don Giovanni’s supper-table, picture for our- 
selves the flames of hell shooting up as he is dragged 
below by demons. 

Once upon a time there was a performance of Don 
Giovannt in a Dublin theatre. The final scene had been 
reached. Don Giovanni was standing on the trap 
singing for all he was worth: 

* Who lacerates my soul ? 
Who tortures my body ? 
Oh, what torment, what cruel agony! 
What pangs of hell ! 
I am terrified! Ah!” 

The red Bengal flares were lighted underneath the 
stage. The trap slowly lowered Don Giovanni to the 
demons waiting below. Unfortunately, while his head 
and shoulders were still above stage the trap stopped 
and refused to descend any farther. A stage manager 
with presence of mind would have rung down and 
given a miss to the final scene, which in any case is an 
anticlimax. Instead of that the trap was sent up again 
and the conductor signed to the orchestra to play over 
again : 

“ Chi anima mi lascera ? 
Chi m’agita le viscere ? 
Che strazio! Ohimé! Che smania ! 
Che inferno! Che terror! Ah!” 
And again the red flames shot up and the trap 
descended. But this time only as far as Don Giovanni’s 
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knees. The stage manager and the conductor lost their 
heads. Don Giovanni was fetched up again, and for a 
third time sang through his ultimate agony. Again 
the trap descended very, very slowly, and at last stuck 
while Don Giovanni’s head was still above stage. On 
this occasion, however, the trap could not be made to 
bring him up again. The red flares burnt themselves 
out. The triumphant chorus of demons was silent. 

And then a small boy sitting in a corner of the 
gallery shouted across to a friend of his sitting on the 
other side of the theatre: “‘ Heaven and the Holy 
Saints be praised, Paddy! Hell’s full at last.” 

We gramophone players can avoid such a scene as 
that. Even if our fibre needle chooses to behave as 
unreasonably as that trap, we have always an infallible 
steel needle to play the Don out of this world. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the many 
delights of these twenty-three discs, but I must mention 
the scene where the Minuet is heard, for it provides 
the finest moment for me that the whole of my operatic 
gramophone repertory can offer, and I venture to 
suggest that a separate recording of this should be 
issued for the benefit of those whose purses can never 
provide them with the six spare guineas to buy the 
whole opera. If this be out of the question, why not a 
good recording of this scene with other artists ? It is 
one of the most ravishing scenes in the whole of opera 
and should long ago have been recorded separately. 

I have no intention of disparaging Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera when I affirm that all that pleases us 
in Gilbert and Sullivan can be found a hundred times 
more pleasing in the operas of Mozart, and it is really 
tragic that for one person in this country who is really 
familiar with the operas of Mozart a hundred are 
familiar with Gilbert and Sullivan. I look back with 
amazement to the days of my youth, when it was the 


‘generally received opinion that Mozart was a composer 


of the same calibre as to-day we should consider 
Rossini. We can depreciate as much as we like the 
critical standards of to-day, but at least this generation 
can congratulate itself that it has restored Mozart to 
that position, or rather has for the first time placed 
Mozart in that position on the very summit of music 
which his genius deserves, and it will be a queer 
generation that succeeds in dethroning him again. I 
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wonder if Lord Baldwin enjoys Mozart. It would be 
an undertaking of considerable interest to ascertain 
the musical taste of some of our leading politicians. 
We are sometimes allowed glimpses of their literary 
tastes, and most depressing they usually are. An 
inquiry into their music might explain much. 

Since I listened to Kirsten Flagstad’s first record 
without being able to detect in it what had made her 
the success she is with the public in this country I have 
listened very carefully to every record of hers published 
since, and I have come to the conclusion that she is, 
like Virgil’s ghosts, vox et praeterea nihil. The voice is 
magnificent. So was the voice of the late Clara Butt. 
And I think it would be fair, allowing for the difference 
between a vast soprano and a.vast contralto, to put the 
two singers in the same category. I prefer the voice of 
Kirsten Flagstad because it is less alarming in its soprano 
vastness than the contralto vastness of Clara Butt, 
and enthusiasm about any singer nowadaysis so precious 
that one dislikes finding fault with its inspiration. 

Casta Diva from Bellini’s Norma is one of the loveliest 
arias ever written for a soprano, and it is also one of 
the most difficult. —The comparatively few examples of 
it recorded testifies to that. Galli-Curci never attempted 
it even in her prime, although she sang beautifully two 
or three of the other great Bellini arias. Our H.F.V.L. 
reminded everybody last month that the best record of 
it remains the Columbia Boninsegna, which was one 
of the first records I ever bought. The performance by 
Claudia Muzio on a light-blue Columbia disc with 
Pace Mio Dio from Verdi’s Forza Del Destino on the 
other side is a beautiful piece of artistry, but, as 
H.F.V.L. points out, there is too much tremolo. The 
best examples of a great singer now dead were to be 
found on Edison discs made with the hill and dale 
groove, and not playable with an ordinary needle. 

Elisabeth Schumann added another beautiful record 
to her now long list with a Lullaby from an opera of 
Smetana and Solveig’s Song. It is good to think that 
a singer like her, so unaffected and poetic, should have 
endeared herself to the public. I cannot understand a 
devotion for Elisabeth Schumann existing with an 
equal devotion for Kirsten Flagstad. Two vocal discs 
of last month which should not be missed are the 
12-inch Parlophone of choral excerpts from Borodin’s 
Prince Igor, sung in Russian by choruses of the Russian 
Opera. I thought the recording quite unusually good, 
and good choral records of this type are particularly 
welcome because except from records one seldom hears 
a satisfactory chorus over the wireless. 

Mention of the wireless reminds me to say something 
about this idiotic attempt to change Tchaikovsky’s 
name to Chaykowfski or some such spelling. I move 
that until the B.B.C. announcers can get through a 
year without making two dozen howlers in the 
pronunciation of perfectly familiar European place 
names the B.B.C. should close down on any attempt 
to impose a reformed spelling of composers’ names. 
Should we be grateful to the U.S.S.R. wireless 
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authorities if they decided to spell Chaucer “‘ Chawsir,” 
or Keats “‘ Keets” ? After giving out news about 
Spain for a year it is really inexcusable to mispronounce 
Cordova and Granada, as they still repeatedly do. As 
to the names of racehorses, I have had to cut off all 
racing results to avoid any further shocks to my ears, 
It wouldn’t matter so much if some of the announcers 
didn’t assume a special tone of voice to deal with 
foreign place names. A false quantity in honest 
English doesn’t howl nearly as disagreeably as when 
it is mouthed with a synthetic Continental accent. 

It was a coincidence that immediately after asking 
for the recording of Busoni’s Indian Fantasy Columbia 
should have issued Busoni’s Indtanisches Tagebuch. ‘This 
is a fascinating disc. Petri’s tone dn the piano is 
perfectly suited to the subject, and obviously he is the 
man to play the Indian Fantasy. I venture to say that 
such a recording would be much more worth while 
than another recording of Bach’s Partita in D minor. 
The Partita is a great piece of music, but as A.R. 
pointed out last month, we already have five recordings 
of it, and, although this new recording of it by Milstein 
on three 12-inch Columbia discs is interesting, it 
cannot hold a candle to Menuhin’s and must be called 
superfluous so long as there are any conspicuous gaps 
in unrecorded works. 

It was a great pleasure to get the Brahms Sextet in 
G major played by the Budapest String Quartet with 
Alfred Hobday as second viola and Anthony Pini as 
second ’cello on four H.M.V. discs. We did both the 
B flat major Sextet and the G major with the Spencer 
Dyke Sextet for the National Gramophonic Society, 
but new recordings of them both were badly required, 
and now we have them. I don’t think the G major 
will ever be such a favourite of mine as the earlier 
sextet, the melodies of which, although so easy to enjoy 
immediately, never pall. However, repeated playings 
of the G major increases my liking for it all the time 
and remind me usefully how necessary it is to remember 
that the man unfamiliar with chamber music finds the 
simplest and most melodious Haydn quartet as obscure 
at first as I have found the G major Sextet. Following 
chamber music is rather like unknotting a piece of 
string. One picks away at knot after knot with 
apparently just as many left, and then suddenly one 
unpicks the key knot and the whole string smooths 
itself out. It was also a great pleasure to get a re- 
recording by the Léner Quartet of Beethoven’s A major, 
Op. 18, No. 5, on three 12-inch Columbia discs. The 
performance is beautifully rich and the recording 
perfect. Of late years the earlier quartets of Beethoven 
have been rather neglected, but I hope that the issue 
of the Fifth means that the Léner Quartet will give us 
all the rest of the first six as they did once upon a time 
in pre-electric days. 

I notice in reading my GRAMOPHONE that Decca 
have brought out Dvofak’s Trio in F minor and 
Brahms’s Clarinet Sonata, but as they have sent me 
neither I can say no more about them. I hope that 
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Parlophone’s issues of John Field’s Sonata in C minor 
and Nocturne in A flat major, most charmingly played 
by Frank Merrick, will find an appreciative public. 
The music of this precursor of Chopin is of the greatest 
interest historically, and in saying that I run the risk 
of suggesting that that is its only interest; on the 
conirary, it is really full of life to-day, and every 
connoisseur of the piano should consider the purchase 
of these two discs, which I find enchanting. 

Mr. Godefroy’s article last month on the love duets 
of Verdi and a passing remark by A.R. in his review 
of the Parlophone Field records made me ask myself 
whether it is possible to recognize in music any 
emotional quality so strongly marked as to deserve the 
term “‘ eroticism.” For instance, suppose the music of 
Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde had been written as a 
syn phonic poem with, let us say, The Atlantic Ocean as 
the title, would any critic listening to it have been able 
to detect the slightest suggestion of love-making ? 
I doubt it. I have heard old-fashioned people say that 
Wagner’s music was not healthy, the use of which 
adjective was a euphemism for immoral ; and to such 
old-fashioned people immorality signifies one particular 
aspect of morality and that alone. If to such people I 
accused one of their friends of immorality and went on 
to «xplain that by immorality I meant in this particular 
instance slander, they would be surprised by the vague- 
ness of my English. Now I do not believe that anybody 
yet ever discovered intimations of immorality in music 
unless he had been previously warned to look for them. 
What these old-fashioned people mean when they 
accuse Wagner’s music of being unhealthy, or in more 
precise language evocative of the baser aspect of 
passion, they really mean that they have not understood 
a great deal of it, and found what they did follow too 
loud for their enjoyment. This repulsion they ascribe 
to their own natural chastity of mind. 

When we consider the love duets of Verdi we find 
that they are only erotic in so far as a skilful play upon 
emotion puts the listener in a suitable frame of mind 
to accept the presentation on the stage of the love that 
the music accompanies and tries to illustrate. Mr. 
Godefroy points out that in La Traviata, which deals 
with illicit love, the music never contains anything 
lustful or voluptuous. But in the whole of music can 
there be discovered one lustful phrase, or a lustful 
aria ? I doubt it. Take, for instance, The Dance of the 
Seven Veils in Salome, which is an early example of the 
strip-tease act: I doubt if any listener unarmed with 
previous information would guess the meaning of the 
music. To be sure, it has a certain Oriental glamour, 
and we associate Oriental glamour in music with a 
picture of beautiful odalisques swaying voluptuously 
about a stage; but that does not prove anything 
inherently erotic in the music gua music. We are told 
Stravinsky’ s Sacre de Printemps represents the frenzy 
achieved in primeval fertility rites, but if we had not 
been told that I question if we should read into the 
music anything more than a puzzling row which we 
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gradually grew to like or dislike still more according to 
our temperaments. 

A. R. alludes to Chopin’s morbidity and eroticism, 
and finds both morbidity and eroticism absent from 
Field. He admits at once that this is an individual view, 
but A.R. is by no means peculiar in discerning eroticism 
in Chopin’s music, and I recognize that if you choose to 
associate much of Chopin’s music with sentimental 
yearnings after unobtainable or absent ladies you are 
justified by the deliberate and direct appeal his music 
makes to the emotions. But erotically ? Almost every 
day when I tune in to the news at six o’clock I hear 
some fellow singing or crooning unctuously about 
wanting to die because some girl had made him cry, 
and in such music I detect carried to the nth power of 
ignominious sentimentality music written in the same 
mood as much of Chopin’s. But surely such music 
expresses emotional defeatism rather than eroticism? 
Go back to Don Giovanni. If ever a composer was 
justified in doing all he could to suggest eroticism in 
his music, Mozart would have been justified in that 


‘opera. He can manage to suggest terror, for I think if 


we knew nothing about the scene with the statue of 
the Commendatore the music by itself would suggest 
that something to cause terror was happening. When, 
however, he has to suggest Don Giovanni in action, as 
in the duet La ct darem la mano or the serenade Deh 
vient alla finestra, he offers all that is most exquisite of 
romantic charm in his music, but nothing at all 
recognizable as specifically erotic. It is a simple matter 
for a master of prose to induce in his readers an 
emotionally receptive mood by the skilful use of con- 
cealed alliteration and variety of broad vowel sounds, 
but it is beyond any master of prose to evoke by the 
mere use of such devices anything more specific than 
emotion itself, and if that emotion has to be conveyed 
more specifically he must rely on the meaning of the 
words and not on their arrangement. And this, I main- 
tain, holds good for music. I hesitate to set a competi- 
tion for essays on this subject because such essays will 
almost inevitably result in nothing more than the 
presentation of individual reactions to music. Yet they 
suggest a line along which to explore. We know, for 
instance, that Schumann can suggest death by that 
magical change into the minor key at the end of The 
Two Grenadiers, and we know that when Mozart 
desired to ring emotion from his music he was fond of 
using the key of D minor. Can we discover a device 
by which composers can suggest with music alone the 
passion of love ? We know they can suggest the senti- 
ment of love by familiar devices. However, these essay 
competitions usually teach me something. So for 
August 15 I suggest as a subject for an essay of not more 
than 400 words, ‘‘ What I consider the Three Songs or 
Arias or Duets that most perfectly evoke for me the emotion 
of passionate love.” For a prize we will give an album 
up to six discs at the winner’s choice. Entries should 
be sent to me at Suidheachan, Isle of Barra, Outer 
Hebrides. CompTon MACKENZIE. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


George Gershwin 


Just before the Columbia studios closed for the holidays, three 
of the late George Gershwin’s friends, Hildegarde, Larry Adler 
and Carroll Gibbons, spent a long afternoon helping with 
a memorial record of his compositions. Hildegarde sang The 
Man I Love, Larry Adler played S’ Wonderful, and Carroll 
Gibbons and his Orchestra did the rest. Christopher Stone, who 
was there as announcer, says that the second side of the record 
was about as tricky a problem for engineers and performers as 
he ever expects to see solved. It is worth listening to indepen- 
dently from this point of view, apart from its artistic and senti- 
mental claims to be added to the library. It will be published 
early this month. DX786, price 4s. 


Celeste Octet 


The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet, established in 1914, and still 
going strong this summer at Gorleston-on-Sea under the leader- 
ship of Tom Jenkins, held for many years an unchallenged 
position, and has often been praised in these pages for its pre- 
eminence in recording “‘ bridge” music for the gramophone. 
Among its claims are that it was the first Octet to broadcast, to 
make a gramophone record or a talkie: the first and only Octet 
to play a Command Performance, to play at the Albert Hall and 
Queen’s Hall concerts, to tour the main stations of the B.B.C. 
twice, and to play a centenary concert, this being on the occasion 
of its one hundredth return engagement to the South Parade 
Pier, Southsea, on September 21st, 1930. 

Mr. J. H. Squire has had his many triumphs and he has had 
to face the music too. His friends among our readers will like 
to hear of the Gala Benefit Concert which he is arranging at 
Gorleston-on-Sea on the last Thursday in August. Well, he 
deserves a bumper house to do him honour. 


Fred and Rex 


When the B.B.C.’s “* A BC ” reached the letter G on a Saturday 
evening the organizer, A. W. Hanson (always our creditor since 
his valiant days as artists’ director of the old Vocalion Company), 
did not miss the chance of bringing Fred Gaisberg to the micro- 
phone to talk briefly on the gramophone. To add to the lustre 
of the occasion Rex Palmer (once B.B.C. announcer and Director 
of the London station, now with Mr. Gaisberg at Hayes) was 
lured back to broadcasting in order to introduce the speaker to 
his audience. It was all too short a glimpse of a recorder’s 
memories of forty years ago, but those who did not hear the 
broadcast will find it published in the July issue of The Voice, 


which can be seen, and possibly borrowed, at any H.M.V. 
dealer’s. 


Holiday Reading 


A past contributor, and one who is likely to reappear shortly, 
has sent a copy of “ Verdict without Jury.”” Readers who like 
detective novels will enjoy 
this, written under the 


Tenor Competition Result 


It will be remembered that, owing to the flood of letters, it was 
decided to have a competition to find the readers’ ideas of the 
six best tenors. Although plenty of time was allowed for over. 
seas readers to compete, the entries were disappointing. The 
order of popularity is as follows: Martinelli, Gigli, Schipa, 
Lauri-Volpi, Tauber, Borgioli, with McCormack and Melchior 
occupying seventh and eight places. 

The prize of records to the value of 2 guineas goes to James Kay, 
Glinton, Peterborough, who placed the first five. 


A Request 


During the past few months several readers have sent to the 
office records for distribution. These have been sent to many 
deserving cases and it is hoped that due acknowledgment has 
been made to the givers by the recipients. 

Now comes a request from a reader who has taken THE 
GRAMOPHONE from its beginning and who writes: “I wonder if 
any of your readers, in these days of wireless and radiograms, 
have an old acoustic table-gramophone they would care to pass 
on to me, as owing to age my motor is past repair.” 

This reader is unable to walk owing to heart trouble, is an 
ex-gunner and depends on his National Health Pension. So 
can any reader help this genuine case ? If so, we shall send the 
address with the greatest pleasure. 


Received with Thanks 


In our March issue the Wellington Gramophone Circle of 
New Zealand advertised for copies of the Index to Volumes VII 
and VIII, and to their great surprise Indexes arrived and the 
wrapper was inscribed “* Compliments from North Ireland.” 

This action was much appreciated by the members, and they 
wish to thank the anonymous donor. 


Good Speech 


This is the title given to the quarterly review of the Speech 
Fellowship of 56 Gordon Square, W.C.1, price gd. The current 
issue contains a list of gramophone records recommended for use 
in schools. 


Oxford Press Bulletin 


All readers interested in music and books should write to the 
Oxford University Press, 11 Warwick Square, E.C.4, for a copy 
of their Bulletin to be sent them each month. It is free and well 
worth having. 


Leipzig Autumn Fair 
Prof. Dr. Willem Mengelberg will conduct the special concert 
during this year’s Fair in 
the famous Gewandhaus 





name of Anthony Webb 
and published by Harraps, 
price 7s. 6d. Can readers 
guess his identity ? 


Bizet’s Centenary 


Next year will be Bizet’s 
centenary and it is hoped 
that the recording com- 
panies will attempt in some 
way to celebrate it. 


20th July, 1937 





His Excellency The Marchese MARCONI, 


on August 31st. 


A Word to the Wise 


It is rumoured that 
G.C.V.O., LL.D., D.Sc. on a ae Ee da 


are to be increased in the 
very near future to the 
same price as H.M.V., 
Parlophone and Columbia 
records. 


R.LP. 
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by “ BECKMESSER ”” 


: he fact that twenty operas were given during 
tne ten and a half weeks of Covent Garden’s 
Corenation Season of International Opera is at once 
a cr.ticism of London’s musical public and a partial 
explination of some of the deficiencies of the per- 
formances. Once the direction of Covent Garden had 
deciled to give a season of fifty-five performances they 
were face to face with the problem of finding a reper- 
toire which with reasonable expectations would draw 
a large, if not a “‘ capacity,’ audience to the theatre 
on cvery one of those fifty-five evenings. Experience 
has -hown them that they have not enough patrons to 
make it worth while staging any opera more than four 
timcs in one season; so they were forced to extend 
theiy repertoire to a size which would draw on a 
wider public but which made consistently excellent 
performances an impossibility. 

The mounting of twenty operas, ten of them in 
new productions, in less than eleven playing weeks is 
a task which no management but that of Covent 
Garden would attempt. The Berlin State Opera— 
which, with the generous aid of a huge Government 
subsidy and extra bounties from General Goering, 
whose hobby it is, gives ten months of opera every 
year—rarely has ten new productions in a season. A 
repertoire of twenty operas, nearly all of them familiar, 
keeps most Italian opera-houses going year after year. 
The system under which opera is given at Covent 
Garden is different from all others. The only near 
parallel is New York’s Metropolitan, and there the 
repertoire is less enterprising and the season longer. 
The Continental theatres in Germany, Austria, Italy, 
France, Scandinavia, Belgium, and the Balkans have 
standing companies like that at Sadler’s Wells. Guest 
performers are the exception. At Covent Garden all 
the singers from the Siegfried to the Siegrune are 
guests. With a permanent opera company it is part 
of the business of the theatre to train each singer for 
each part in every production: the guest system pre- 
supposes and exists only on the basis of every singer 
coming to the dress-rehearsal ready to sing the opera 
without further preparation. If all singers were as 
good as the best guests—and by these I mean the able 
and almost infallible German artists who come from 
either the Berlin or Munich State Opera Houses—the 
task of Covent Garden’s artistic direction would be 
comparatively simple. Unfortunately, the Italians and 
the French—or at any rate those who were imported 
for this season—are by no means as efficient as the 
Germans ; and the results were occasionally disastrous. 

Covent Garden’s problem has only two solutions 
(apart from the most obvious and most difficult one of 
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THE OPERA SEASONS 


COVENT GARDEN and GLYNDEBOURNE 


establishing a 
permanent 
company) —the 
restriction of 
the repertoire 
to the works 
for which ex- 
cellent and 
proven casts are 
known to exist, 
or the importa- 
tion of a foreign 
company with 
ready-rehearsed 
productions. 
The visit of 
the Dresden 
Company _ last 
autumn is an 
example of the 





Sir Thomas Beecham 


latter alterna- 
tive, which, 
unfortunately, 


is almost ruled out by the taste of the Grand Season 
public for stars. Looking for one moment ahead, it 
seems inevitable that in 1938 Covent Garden’s reper- 
toire will be smaller and less adventurous, and therefore 
less interesting to the student of opera, but, we hope, 
better cast and better produced. Those who have seen 
the Bayreuth production of Lohengrin will not lightly 
and silently suffer such dire evenings as those on which 
Prince Igor was given at Covent Garden in June. One 
of Covent Garden’s outstanding needs is a producer of 
genius who can in a few days impress style, or rather 
styles, upon the heterogeneous array of singers he has 
to work with. 

For all its disappointments the season was packed 
with interest. There were excellent performances of 
several favourite masterpieces, seven unfamiliar works 
were given, and several singers, known hitherto only 
by gramophone records, made their first appearances 
here. 

For reasons already put forward the German per- 
formances maintained the higher level. The Ring was 
given twice under the direction—for the first time in 
London—of Dr. Furtwangler, who—we learn sur- 
prisingly from an American contemporary—will in 
future record for H.M.V. After the powerful, dramatic 
and brilliant performances by Beecham, Walter’s vivid 
and highly nervous renderings, and Heger’s massive 
and deliberate treatment, Furtwangler gives the 
impression of showing us the mighty work through the 
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wrong end of a telescope. The playing was always 
supple and exquisitely flexible, but flexible almost to 
an invertebrate degree. Furtwangler conducts The 
Ring in a way which almost perfectly fits the recently 
published description of Chopin’s playing: “ His forte 
was relative, not absolute; it was based upon his 
exquisite pianos and pianissimos—always a waving line, 
crescendo and diminuendo.” He seems to build his 
dynamic scale upwards from an inaudible pianissimo ; 
and although he does not disregard fortissimo markings, 
the loudest sounds produced by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under his direction lack depth 
and body. He weaves as lovely a melodic line as any 
conductor of our time, but that line is not punctuated 
by vehement or dramatic accent. He is excessively 
considerate to his singers. With the true Bayreuth 
devotion to “the word,” he will keep down the 
orchestra, even in defiance of the composer’s markings, 
to allow the voice parts to be heard. Faced with a 
covey of soft-voiced Valkyries, he scaled down the 
Ride from its elemental grandeur until it seemed like 
a rally of excited Girl Guides. The swings of the 
lyrical music gained at the expense of the heroic 
roundabouts. The love music of the first and second 
acts of Walkiire has never sounded more tender, neither 
have we felt so movingly the musical poetry of Sieg- 
fried’s Narration and Death. 

The singers in The Ring were for the most part 
familiar. Ludwig Weber was again magnificent as 
Fasolt, Hunding and Hagen. His great gunmetal 
voice is ideal for the characterization of these shaggy 
monsters and he brings to each of these parts a thousand 
personal touches which bespeak the subtle and 
imaginative artist. Hunding is not the black villain he 
is usually painted ; and few things in The Ring were 
more striking than the way in which this Hunding 
treated Siegmund, civilly, as an unexpected but 
welcome guest, until he had good reasons for changing 
his manner. The Sieglinde was Maria Miiller. Her 
voice has lost some of the smooth brilliance it had 
when she made the Columbia Bayreuth records of 
Tannhduser, but she sang much of the music well, and 
looked as lovely as any Sieglinde we have seen. The 
principal contralto réles were shared by Margarethe 
Klose and Kerstin Thorborg. Klose, who is Bayreuth’s 
choice for the parts and who has made several records 
for Electrola, has a smooth, indolent voice without 
conspicuous variety of colour. Thorborg, whose sing- 
ing in the recording of Das Lied von der Erde has 
rapidly increased the circle of her admirers, walked off 
with the histrionic honours of the cycle. 

None of the tenors was new to London, but Volker 
consolidated his position here, and after having tested 
the acoustics of the theatre with the full force of his 
voice in the piano entry in the first act of Walkiire he 
settled down to prove himself the best tenor of his 
type that Germany has produced for many years. 
Here is a tenor who never makes an unlovely sound, 
who is at once a musician and a capable actor. Fritz 
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Wolff’s singing of Loge gave one to believe that he 
has not yet regained the form in which he dazzled us 
by his work as Lohengrin, Parsifal and Walther nearly 
ten years ago. There is still plenty of time, for he is 
not yet forty. The Siegfried of the first cycle of The 
Ring was Max Lorenz. He captured more feminine 
hearts than masculine ears. To the eye he is the 
Siegfried of one’s dreams: a fine, sensitive, almost 
Greek, head on a magnificent lithe body. His voice, 
however, is not a ringing Heldentenor, neither is it 
steady, so that the visit of Bayreuth’s Siegfried was 
obliquely another triumph for Melchior. When the 
Great Dane took over for the second cycle one could 
again sit back in one’s seat and enjoy the grand ring 
of a heroic and tireless voice—a veritable Nothung 
voice which cleaves the orchestra like Nothung the 
anvil. Leider sang Briinnhilde in the first cycle, 
Flagstad in the second. Flagstad poured out her 
incomparable flood of glorious tone, Leider’s dramatic 
genius drew the attention away from the fact that 
her voice tires more quickly than of yore. Leider 
has sung Briinnhilde for a dozen years at Covent 
Garden. She makes the same movements at the 
same moments as she has always done. She sings 
each phrase—allowing for the difficulty she now has 
with the top of her voice—in exactly the same way ; 
but familiarity breeds in this case only admiration for 
an artist whose powerful and vital work begins where 
that of other singers leaves off. The outlook for future 
performances of The Ring is not a rosy one. These two 
cycles proved that not even the best of Briinnhildes or 
Wotans can go on for ever; but their successors have 
not yet shown themselves. Where are the singers in 
the early thirties to compare with the magnificent 
team of Leider, Melchior, Olszewska, Lehmann, 
Schumann, Reinhardt, Janssen and Ljungberg, who in 
their early thirties re-established German opera in 
London in 1924 and 1925 ? 

The Parsifal performances were highly praised. 
Janssen seems to have added new touches to his 
Amfortas. He still stands immeasurably superior to 
other German baritones, tenors and basses in vocal 
culture, and without sacrificing any beauty of tone he 
conveys even more vividly than before the drained 
weariness of a man racked by spiritual and physical 
suffering. Ralf repeated his excellent Parsifal. Weber's 
Gurnemanz seems to have lost ground since last year, 
principally because the singer now relies more on an 
open dark tone in the upper part of his voice. Gurne- 
manz, like Sarastro, requires a smooth, benign voice. 
Many of the sounds that Weber used in Parsifal belong 
more properly to Ochs and Hagen, and the un 
saintliness of his tone is intensified by his strong 
Viennese-Bavarian accent which renders “ ei” sounds 
as “ ol.” 

Thorborg was the member of this cast singled out by 
the majority of critics for praise. She acted marvellously 
throughout. Her figure makes the second act child’s 
play for her, and Parsifal appears a bigger fool than 
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AADLOLYMPIA 


Exclusive / Ahead again, 


Imhof’s welcome you to an exclu- 
sive preview of 1938 radio and tele- 
vision models at their showrooms— 
more than three weeks in advance of 
Radiolympia’s opening. 

These strikingly new receivers are 
identical with those to be shown on 
the stands of the principal manufac- 
turers. Many of them introduce an 
entirely new conception of radio value. 
Thus, among a host of revolutionary 
| features, come such notable 


Sale NOW ON 


Imhof’s great end-of-season sale 
of tested radio provides a won- 
derful chance to secure a ‘second ” 
set-—for the nursery or kitchen— 
at a bargain price! Only demon- 
stration rhodels and the pick of 
the sets taken in part exchange 
are included. Every set has been 
thoroughly overhauled, and every 
model over £5 bears the famous 
‘Imhof- Tested’ label. Don’t 
let this opportunity slip by—send 
fora copy of our Sale List now! ] 
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one of the colourful 
examples of Imhof’s 
Continental Collec- 
tion Series 2. 

In Series 1 is the cream 
of Europe’s Classical music 
—the finest artists, the most 
modern recordings. 
details of both are in “ This 
Month of Music,” 
issue, 
now for free copy. 
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Imhof’s announce the arrival 


of the leading set manufacturers. 


TOWN @ 


. « » and more than three full weeks in advance— 


at their showrooms 


of a brilliant new range of 1938 radio models — 
with those to be shown on the stands 


You are cor- 


dially invited to attend this exclusive 


advancements as: Automatic Two- 
Speed Tuning, Five-Wave Band 
Reception, Chromoscopic Dials, 
Tone Projectors, Base Intensifiers, 
High Fidelity Reproduction—and 
cabinets that will startle you with 
their new beauty and simplicity! 
For weeks, our own engineers have 
been secretly testing out these new 
models in various parts of London, 
under practical, everyday conditions. 
In this way we have proved their 
capabilities and discovered, to our 
own satisfaction, 
which models are 
specially suitable 
Sor your own district. 


Come to But we are not 
HAWAII! claiming your 
Haunting Hawaiian 
melodies are only 


H.M.V. Pye. 


Full Cossor. Beethoven. 
August Ferranti. 
out to-day. Send 





ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 


Ultra. Pilot. Roberts. Sparton. 


Vreview of 1938 Radic at 


IMHOFS 


patronage on the strength of these 
reasons alone! The many unique 
advantages of buying your new set 
from Imbhof’s include: £2.5.0 
worth of free service (additional to 
manufacturer’s guarantee) whatever 
new set you buy; a very generous 
allowance in part exchange for 
your old set; free demonstrations 
in your home if you wish; and 
absolutely any make of set supplied 
on the simplest H.P. terms. 

Why not call at our showrooms 
now to see, hear, and compare in 
advance the very latest releases from 
the leading makers? If you can’t 
conveniently call, send us a _post- 
card for details and photographs 
of these year-ahead radio receivers ! 


* amone THE SETS WE SELL ARE: 
Philips. 
McMichael. Alba. Ever Ready. G.E.C. Brunswick. Decca. 


R.G.D.  Ekco. Marconiphone. 


Philco. 


K.B. And every make of television set. 


112-116 NEW OXFORD ST. @ MUSEUM 5944 
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A good 
gramophone 
deserves good 
records 














HIS is the famous Mark XB acoustic 

gramophone of which the Spectator 
has said that it is “‘ unquestionably the best 
gramophone at present made in this country. . . 
the best in the world.” It was designed for 
music-lovers who are content with nothing 
but the finest reproduction, and it will 
reveal unsuspected beauties of tone and 
detail in your records. The Mark XB 
costs £33, but we have other models, from 
£13 10s. od., all of which are made by 
hand with equal care and craftsmanship. 
Once you have heard these instruments 
you will know why every E.M.G. owner 
is an enthusiast, and we shall welcome 
an opportunity of giving you a demon- 
stration in our showrooms. If you are 
unable to visit us at Grape Street we will 
gladly send full particulars on request. 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES itp 


11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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usual to resist her tempestuous blandishments. She 
sang all the music sensitively and imaginatively, 
but her voice is by nature a little too low for what is 
virtually a dramatic soprano part. The frequent 
excursions that the vocal line makes above F showed 
her there to be lacking in overtones, and some of her 
singing in the second act was accomplished rather 
than beautiful, 

Der fliegende Hollander was in many ways the most 
consummate performance of the season. In the setting 
of Emil Praetorius’s superb scenery (the best in design 
and execution that we have had at Covent Garden for 
any opera in the last thirteen years) Janssen and Weber 
were magnificent. The Dutchman is one of the most 
exacting Wagnerian parts. It needs a great actor with 
a voice ranging over more than two octaves. The top 
must be as flexible and supple as di Luna’s, the bottom 
as resonant as Gurnemanz’s. Janssen has everything 
for the part but the low A flats and G’s—which are 
awkward of approach for any voice and quite un- 
helped by the orchestra. No singing in the season was 
move admirable than his in this opera, and he managed 
these pedal notes with such skill that not one per cent. 
of the audience realized that they do not really exist in 
his voice. As in all his work he stood apart from the 
rest of the company by reason of his exquisite singing 
and his complete absorption in the character. Weber 
sang splendidly too, moving with remarkable finesse a 
voice that could almost be heard from Hardanger to 
Bergen ; and he made Daland not merely a credible 
figure—which would be no mean feat—but a vivid 
personality. Beside these two masterly characterizations 
Flagstad’s Senta was a conventional principal soprano 
who gave more pleasure to the ear than stimulation to 
the emotions. She made some thrilling sounds and had 
one or two uneasy moments round F and G, principally 
because the Ballad was taken at an unconscionably slow 

ace. 
: Sir Thomas Beecham was in charge of the four per- 
formances of Tristan und Isolde, and gave at least two 
orchestral performances so beautiful and expressive that 
one would gladly have dispensed with the singers, able 
though some of them were. Melchior’s Tristan was, as 
usual, better in the first and third acts than in the soft 
parts of the love duet, but although his piano is only 
distantly related to his forte (it seems at times to belong 
to another voice) he is the only singer one would choose 
to hear in the part. One dares not think what Covent 
Garden would do without the reliable and often great 
Heldentenor. Walter Widdop also sang Tristan, and put 
up so brave and sturdy a show for two acts that he 
was not consistently able to hold his own against the 
orchestra in the third. But who in Europe, apart from 
Pélza, can sing this music as well as Widdop ? There 
are twenty opera-houses in Germany—important ones 
like Cologne, Leipzig, Dresden, Hamburg, K6nigsberg, 
Frankfurt and Cassel—to whom Widdop would be a 
godsend. Valuable as he is to the oratorio givers of this 
country there are wider fields for him to conquer. It 
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Herbert Fanssen 


is waste in an era of famine for a singer with his 
material and his skill to go round the country year after 
year singing in Messiah when he should be singing 
Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Siegmund and Parsifal. After 
two years’ routine on the German stages he would be 
one of the four leading heroic tenors in Europe. Leider 
gave us the spirit and the heart of Isolde, though not 
all the notes : Flagstad provided all the notes gloriously 
sung, but only some of the spirit. After two perform- 
ances Janssen left his successor as Kurwenal with a 
thankless task. Weber, the Marke of the fourth per- 
formance, made the most of the easy chance handed to 
him by his predecessor. The production had more than 
its generous share of flaws. 

The hero of the Italian performances was Martinelli. 
Of all the celebrities who took part in Italian and 
French operas he alone made credible the stories that 
are told of the Golden Age of singing. His voice is not 
what it once was, but it has still a ring and golden glow 
unlike any other in the world (except perhaps Bjérling’s, 
whose records hold promise of a voice great beyond even 
the cavil of “ fans ” who write stupid letters about the 
objects of their indiscriminate admiration), and he 
phrases music as if he had sung only with Toscanini. 
He sang in Aida, Tosca, Turandot, Otello, and one per- 
formance of Carmen, and on every occasion lit the stage 
and warmed the auditorium with the radiance of 
greatness. Even when the music called for more voice 
than he has to give, as in much of Otello and the second 
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act of Turandot, he held attention riveted by the style 
and intelligence of his work. 

Aida brought some strange voices, among them that of 
the famous and often recorded Ebe Stignani as Amneris. 
Hers is a rich and magnificent voice, so free and easily 
powerful that it rides and rings over Verdi’s noisiest 
hell-for-leather ensembles without apparent effort on 
the part of its owner. Such is its range and the sur- 
prising variety of the colours in its various registers 
that there is hardly a part in the opera to which it 
would not be adaptable. Aida would not be beyond 
its Gompass, and it would have been as well suited for 
Ramphis and the King as the voices of the gentlemen 
to whom these parts were allotted. 

Both Otello and Falstaff were conducted by Sir 
Thomas Beecham and brilliant orchestral performances 
did much to compensate, but not enough to cover some 
poor work on the stage. The Desdemona (F. Ciana) 
has useful material but seemingly not yet experience 
enough to make full use of it. In Falstaff Maria Caniglia, 
Luigi Fort and Lucia Albanesi made their first appear- 
ances in London. Caniglia has one of the best soprano 
voices that Italy has sent us in recent years, and she 
looks, moves and acts well. Albanesi produced some 
ravishing top A’s. Luigi Fort sang prettily, as far as 
one could hear, and brought back to mind Oscar 
Wilde’s reply to Walter Pater when that soft-voiced 
man asked him during a lecture, ‘‘ Did you hear me, 
Mr. Wilde ?”’—‘“‘ No, Sir, but I overheard you.” 
Perio Biasini, who had already earned respect with his 
easy singing in Don Pasquale, was the Ford. He made 
less impression against Verdi’s heavier scoring, but he 
had enough style to show up, as Martinelli had done in 
Otello and Aida, Formichi’s shortcomings in that respect. 
In all three operas there were passages where Formichi 
produced plenty of resonant tone, but he sang Iago’s 
music with Sparafucile’s inflections and Amonasro’s 
demeanour. I do not believe Shakespeare would have 
admired Signor Formichi’s Falstaff more than I did. 

Tosca brought Lawrence Tibbett before an English 
audience for the first time. He sang also lago, Amonasro, 
and the title rdle in Eugéne Goossens’s Don Juan. The 
impression made by his first performance was confirmed 
by the later ones. Tibbett has a dark, resonant voice, 
smaller than American recordings had led us to expect, 
but big enough for all reasonable purposes. It is nearly 
as free from any trace of pulsation as Flagstad’s: the 
line of tone is straight and solid as a piston-rod. There 
is no noticeable change in the texture of the voice at 
either extreme ; the colour of the middle is extended 
evenly both ways so that he seems to sing everything, 
from high G to low A, straight from the chest. In 
all that he does on the stage Tibbett is a striking 
figure, though it may be said that he is a great over- 
actor rather than a great actor. Over-acting is exactly 
what Tosca needs, so it is no wonder—with Tibbett 
contributing violence, Cigna voluptuousness, and 
Barbirolli alternately squeezing the last drop of luscious 
sensuality from the love music and hammering home 
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the savagery of Scarpia’s music—that the first per- 
formance of Tosca was a bestial orgy of sadism, or, in 
other words, a grand performance. Barbirolli also 
conducted Turandot, in which opera Eva Turner com- 
pletely vanquished the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
and Puccini’s scoring. 

The so-called revival of Don Pasquale was more of a 
re-internment. In the first of instruction in elementary 
chemistry children are taught that charcoal and 
diamonds are of one and the same substance. Taking 
a lead from this indisputable fact, a collection of 
Italian singers analogously gave us charcoal that was 
recognizable only by the expert eye as being of the 
same stuff as Donizetti’s sparkling diamond. The 
redeeming feature of this production was the presence 
of Mafalda Favero, who, though as yet untamed to the 
finer points of operatic art, showed a spirited sense of 
theatrical fun and a voice that would be happier sing- 
ing Mimi’s music than Norina’s. 

The quality of the performances sung in French was, 
roughly speaking, in inverse ratio to the merits of the 
works. Prince Igor came off worst, with Carmen and 
Gluck’s Orphée and Alceste following hard on its heels ; 
Dukas’s Ariane et Barbe Bleu was quite as well sung as it 
deserves. It is a one-woman opera, and as that woman 
Germaine Lubin prevented us from conjugating the 
verb s’ennuyer. We have heard no better singing from 
an artist of her nationality. Some presumptuous cutting, 
childish ballets and inaccurate singing marred the one 
performance of Alceste, but did not conceal the power 
of the first great opera. Carmen was imaginatively 
produced by André of the Stockholm Opera and played 
with the finest appreciation of its innate aristocracy of 
style by Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Little of the singing in the first 
performance of Prince Igor towered so far above the 
rest as to attain the adequate. Martinelli brought 
distinction to one of the Carmen productions. The farce 
of rearrangement of Russian operas over-reached its 
climax when the Overture to Prince Igor was played as 
an entr’acte half-way through the proceedings, and a 
tone-poem which has nothing whatever to do with the 
opera was put in with no more justification than there 
would be for playing Siegfried’s Funeral March as the 
Prelude to the third act of Lohengrin. 

The bemused and fragile simplicity of Lisa Perli’s 
singing and acting made one almost oblivious to the 
weary longeurs of Pelléas et Mélisande, the amorphous 
ruminations of which were nearly ruined by that fine 
artist Vanni Marcoux, who presented Golaud as a man 
of flesh and blood. Not even Perli and the beautiful and 
hypersensitive playing under Albert Wolff could make 
admirable this mannered, precious and _ pathetic 
attempt of a weak man to escape from the influence of 
Wagner. Give Debussy his due as a harmonic innovator 
—not forgetting that he learned much from the 
Russians—but it is self-delusion to pretend that his 
vague washes and whispered allusions are either the 
musical counterpart of the art of the great French 
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impressionist painters or a living contribution to living 
art. Much of Cézanne’s greatness lies in the tremendous 
power of suggestion, the surging vitality of his art. 
Debussy’s weakness is that his little twitterings suggest 
only bowelless wraiths. The music of Pelléas et Mélisande 
makes it impossible to imagine that Pelléas ever shaved, 
and convinces us that Mélisande conceived only by 
aut-suggestion following the shock of discovering that 
Peli¢as wore braces. 

At the end of the Covent Garden season Goossens’s 
Do: Juan de Manara was produced for the first time on 
any stage. The undistinguished and coarse-grained 
tex'ure of the language of Arnold Bennett’s play is a 
hardicap which must inevitably count against the 
wicespread success of this opera in English-speaking 
countries. Goossens has made the mistake, unusual 
among composers, of paying too much respect to the 
declamation and accent of his text. If a musician sets 
ou’ with the will to do his playwright no injustice he 
mi st take the precaution of choosing a libretto that has 
intrinsically some word-music of its own. By punc- 
tiiously obeying the dictates of the text Goossens has 
thiown a cruel spotlight on it. Some will think that 
wlat the opera needs is a few good singable tunes, and 
th: audience’s applauding of the Serenade, which is not 
much of a tune as operatic tunes go, leads one to infer 
thit the public as a whole would like the opera better 
if it were less obediently conversational. The opera’s 
chief positive merits are its dramatic effectiveness and 
its masterly scoring. There has been a tendency for 
over thirty years for composers to lead opera towards 
a fairer balance between drama at its natural pace and 
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music. Strauss has already set the pace in Salome and, 
to a greater degree, in parts of Rosenkavalier, and above 
all in the Prelude to Ariadne auf Naxos. There are other 
examples in Pelléas and in Ravel’s L’ Heure Espagnole, 
in which opera the book is so brilliant that one 
would cheerfully see the play without Ravel’s music. 
The converse is true of Goossens’s Don Juan de 
Majara. 

Glyndebourne calls for little comment. The en- 
largement of the theatre has been accomplished 
without disturbing the friendly, intimate atmosphere 
which is Glyndebourne’s hall-mark. The surroundings 
are as lovely as ever. The repertoire of Figaro, Cosi fan 
tutte, Don Giovanni and Die Kauberflite has been given 
with casts which differ only slightly from those of 
previous years ; that of Entfiihrung was much strength- 
ened by the presence of Margherita Perras and Herbert 
Alsen. Few of the other changes were for the better. 
Miss Farrell did not efface memories of Miss Audrey 
Mildmay as Zerlina, and the new Sarastro—David 
Franklyn—is as yet too new for a part that is the 
wisdom of the ages personified. The most distinguished 
performances were given by artists of long-established 
fame—Baccaloni, Fassbander, Helletsgruber, John 
Brownlee and Souez, and Glyndebourne’s own dis- 
covery Rautawaara. Glyndebourne does not aim at 
individual excellences and rightly abhors the idea of a 
performance in which a part is greater than the whole. 
The ensemble’s the thing, and the Busch-Ebert- Wilson 
triumvirate achieves the unusual homogeneity of quality 
and style to which the Mozart Opera Society’s albums 
are an enduring testimony. 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W. R. A. 


| AM reminded, by several readers kindly sending me lists of 
their favourite records, and the number of times they have 
played them, of the odd constitution of the Prom. programmes. 
Perhaps someone can say, exactly, for how many years they have 
canonized Wagner and Beethoven as the holders of the Monday 
and Friday stalls every week ? This year Bach has three and a 
half nights, Handel, one and a half. Sibelius holds the modern 
lead, with two (all the seven symphonies are to be done: not all 
on two nights, happily !). For the generation before, Tchaikovsky 
takes two evenings, and Brahms three and a half. Elgar, Vaughan 
Williams and Strauss have one each, and Mozart and Haydn the 
equivalent of that. Not enough! Coming down to half-evening- 
fillers, we find Liszt, Busoni, Debussy, Stravinsky, Schubert, 
Schumann, and Dvorak. Now, I wonder which of these relega- 
tions the majority of readers would most deplore ? Of course, 
these programmes do not necessarily represent any particular 
‘“ public taste’: there is no known machinery for discovering 
that. The Bach boom was perhaps rather artificial, though I 
think most booms serve a useful purpose, for persons who can 
be served—which usually means all except the boomsters. What 
sometimes irks a music-lover is that composers are so apt to be 
boomed for the wrong reasons ; but whoever expects the good 
old B.P. to know or care about reasons ? It may be that Mahler 
and Bruckner. get some representation (I have not, as I write, 
the detailed programmes). One might have thought a night 


given to each not ill-spent. I wonder how many of the Prom. 
audience are gramophiles ? A good proportion, I imagine— 
probably a higher one than, say, an L.S.O. or Courtauld-Sargent 
audience ; but we lack figures. I wish Sir Henry would get his 
audiences to fill up a question-paper. The B.B.C. might ask its 
millions to do so, too. But every aspect of finding out what people 
like is thorny, and such figures as we are ever likely to get about 
artistic matters will, I fear, not carry us far. Psychologists are 
now being called in (very late in the day) to help musicians in 
their terrific, endless tasks of investigation and education. 


How Far is This Representative ? 


Here is one reader’s list of performances of records in a year. 
The first figure is the number of items played (an item, he says, 
may range from one to eight records) ; the second is the total of 
that composer’s performances in the year : 

Elgar, 19: 81; Strauss, 12: 67; Wagner, 16: 58; Delius, 
6: 38; Mozart, 8: 30; Wolf, 4: 49; Bach, 10: 44; Brahms, 
11: 54; Bax, 2: 26; Sibelius, 5: 54; Beethoven, 6: 26; 
Haydn, 5: 28; Handel, 7: 33; Ravel, 2: 18; Mendelssohn, 
4: 133 and thirty-seven others, starting with new acquisitions, 
Dohnanyi and d’Indy (12 each), and Dvofak and Prokofief (10 
each). His total possessions are 313 records, making 170 items 
by 52 composers. Total year’s hearings, 803 (and this covers 
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only vacations from Oxford!). The champion records of the 
year are Bax’s Tintagel and Brahms’s String Quintet, Op. 111, 
each of which he has heard seventeen times. The runners-up 
are En Saga, Vol. 2 of the Wolf Society (16 each), and a Bach 
suite. 

I like that ‘‘ new acquisitions ’’ branch, with such a lively crew. 
I wish I were able to hear my favourites seventeen times in a year ! 
What we really should know is how each composer wears : what 
happens in, say, a decade. At present, I see, Berlioz, Puccini, 
Rimsky, Falla, and a few more do not strike on his box. This 
reader nicely concludes with a thought for “the aggregate 
endurance of my family.” 


Of the Divination of Truth 

Well, Toscanini has been, and seen, and conquered again: by 
which I do not for a moment mean to pit him against other con- 
ductors. There may be many conquerors. There are many 
possibilities in conquering : by the sword, or by the way of peace ; 
some conquer by protestation, some by persuasion. Some men’s 
work is a quiet confession of faith, others’, a flashing crusade. 
Many must have enjoyed Toscanini’s concerts without thinking 
at all about “ how it’s done.” Personally, I find that fascinating ; 
but it is simply a matter for one’s particular bent: one is not 
bound to analyse. In an illuminating discussion of Toscanini’s 
art, Mr. Newman neatly distinguished between examination of 
this—which is always fascinating—and liking or disliking his or 
any other conductor’s work. In matters of personal taste, he said, 
““ my tolerance is so vast that complete indifference would look, 
in comparison, like the narrowest dogmatism.” Them’s my 
sentiments, too. The motto affixed to our correspondence depart- 
ment is indeed a jewel of wisdom, worthy of Solomon: “‘ De 
gustibus . . .”’ But it is interesting to many to discuss tastes, if it 
can be done without wasteful disputation. 


What Really Happens ? 

The consensus of musical opinion on the analysis of Toscanini’s 
work seems to be that he seeks to remove the veils intervening 
between the composer’s mind and ours. In the concert-room, 
these must always be many ; in recording, even more. In the 
same issue, for instance, as that in which he discussed Toscanini, 
Mr. Newman had to ask to be excused discussing the Vienna 
Philharmonic’s performance, because he was put into a seat in 
Queen’s Hall from which it was impossible to hear the music 
properly. I too have sat thereabouts. The effects are entirely 
different from those obtained in the circle—balance, and even 
tone, is changed. How many people, then, even “ at first ear,” 
are not hearing the performance adequately! A radio service 
engineer, in the Radio Times, thinks that a main reason why serious 
music is not enjoyed by many people is that their sets are incom- 
petent to give them the truth about the performance. So we have 
still to take trouble and spend money to find truth ; and when 
it is offered, to take still more trouble and spend much more wit 
in divining its nature and substance, in the light of the con- 
ductor’s attitude towards the work. Only in the plenitude of 
pains lies reward. As my native Lancashire crisply puts it: “‘ Ya 
get nowt fer nowt.” 


The New Advertising 

In mentioning E.N., I recall the bold and curious start of one 
of the Sunday Times’ advertisements, in which it sings the praises 
of some of its specialist contributors : ‘‘ Music probably produces 
more hypocrisy in conversation than any other art—and this has 
not been lessened by improvements in broadcasting and the 
gramophone. Mr. Ernest Newman is a critic who neither 
practises hypocrisy nor encourages it.”” How startling, and 
refreshing, to find that plain word used in an advertisement ! 
Hypocrisy is the refuge of the snob or the half-baked ; but, I 
gently suggest, that desirable state, the reverse of it, is not to 
be attained by crying out to the world that one regards as 
twaddle the music which the consensus of enlightened opinion 
finds an enlarger and enricher of life. Yet this is a free country, 
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and the land of music is infinitely freer. How blest are we music. 
lovers, who can roam where we will, with none to say us nay— 
and, I would add (in spite of all that is said and written), none 
to “‘ yea’? us into becoming yes-men. Think of the poor souls 
who simply daren’t for a day omit to read about soaring or failing 
market prices. In all the tribulations of life I keep a small pleasure 
in knowing that nothing I can ever say or do will make anything 
rise or fall (except, maybe, once in a while, and always accidental- 
like, tempers. . . .). 


Taxes on Knowledge 

When we over here count our blessings, at the same time 
cursing our banes, let us remember how others fare. An Austra!ian 
correspondent tells me that a 6s. record, pressed out there, costs 
him 8s. 6d. Imported copies have cost as much as 12s., which 
included 4s. duty. The duty, when he wrote, was 1s. 6d. Books 
other than novels cost from a third to a half as much again. 
Exchange, tariffs, duties : how the world appreciates art ! 


Gaffes Again 

The gaffes of those who try to write about music for the masses, 
in daily papers, are endless and pitiable. The radio writer in one 
of them, wishing to give his readers a tit-bit, says that a two-piano 
team from the Continent, having played together for five years, 
‘* know each other’s eccentricities so well that they play back to 
back ’’—putting the last three words in black type, so that we 
may listen for this marvel, and gasp. If they would play upside 
down, now, or swinging from trapezes ... 


Farewell, Truth ! 


In the same paper I saw nonsense about Haydn’s Farewell 
symphony. The wireless writer said that the orchestra which 
Haydn “ ran ”’ was “‘ in danger of being sacked,” and that afier 
hearing this work, “‘ the prince took the hint, reinstated the whole 
orchestra.” 

The Era quoted Basil Dean, the admired impresario, thus: 
“I’m afraid the theatre will soon be as specialized and old- 
fashioned as chamber music is to-day.”’ Could Mr. Dean be 
using the term in some particular sense of his own ? Surely he 
doesn’t imagine that chamber music in general is ‘‘ old-fashioned,” 
in the sense either of not being cultivated or of not being com- 
posed ? But the sentence sounds suspiciously gaffey. Bruce 
Marshall, in a book I enjoyed, ‘‘ The Uncertain Glory,” makes 
“Dr. Seton Carmichael,” the conductor of the orchestra at a 
cinema in the Scots university city of Kirkmechars, play the 
organ and train the choir of St. Oswald’s Episcopal Church. Is 
this thinkable ? I have twice known such combinations, once in 
England and once in Ireland (though neither musician was a 
Doctor); but in Scotland? Mr. A. J. Blackburn finds a transla- 
tion, in the ‘“‘ Masterpiece Library of Short Stories,” of a tale by 
Ludovic Halévy (son of the composer), in which the heroine, a 
pianist, “‘ was just settling down to attack Beethoven’s twenty- 
fifth symphony.” Later, a quartet plays a Haydn “ sonata.” 
** Some short waltzes of Beethoven ” passes all right : the German 
Dances, or Vienna Dances, likely. 


Humours of the Fray 

It is nice, when one is sad, not to have to go farther than the 
pages of our own good GRAMOPHONE in order to raise a smile. 
One month I had two: complaining about the standard of organ 
music recorded, a reader spoke of those who play trivialities as 
“being imposed upon”; not the poor buyer, remark, but the 
player. One pictures him, chained and protesting bitterly, being 
dragged to the organ and whipped until he performs—with, 
O heaven, no base thought of a royalty !—the twiddly bits that 
really sell. 

The other smile came in a dissertation on Stravinsky, one of 
whose works was described as “‘a double graft.” I protest! Even 
those who think him far-gone have never accused our simple- 
minded hero of double-crossing. 
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WILLIAM BROWNLOW 
(LORD LURGAN) 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


PORT and singing is a rare combination ; voice specialists 

invariably discourage any propensities towards strenuous 
phy-ical exercise. But William Brownlow is so good a golfer that 
he fas played for England in trial matches, reached the final of 
the Jritish Amateur Golf Championship, frequently returns a score 
of under 70 in competitive stroke play, and attracts enormous 
cro\vds when engaged in friendly play with Bobby Jones. 

I, was while he was at Eton that he experienced his first musical 
infli.ences. Edward Sackville West, a brilliant pianist and sight- 
reaier, was in the same house ; it was with him that Brownlow 
firs: tried his voice with the light song and musical comedy airs 
of he day. Another great influence of this time was Irene 
Scl arrer, his housemaster’s wife. But, beyond singing in the 
Musical Society, Brownlow did not take his voice very seriously. 
Th.s was to happen at Oxford. 

‘here, living at the Clergy House, St. Margaret’s, he was 
uncer the jurisdiction of the Mayor and not of the Vice- 
Chancellor, so he was able to enjoy all the advantages of the 
University without any inconvenient restrictions on his liberty, 
being free, among other things, to come to London at week-ends. 


At :he Clergy House, Father Pullan, the choirmaster, one of his 
oldest friends, gave him his first singing lessons, and Brownlow 
als» worked seriously with the choir. All was going well when, 


uniortunately, Brownlow developed throat trouble which refused 
to respond to treatment. Only when he had almost despaired of 
geliing it right and being able to sing again was he, by chance, 
advised to see Courtland MacMahon, a man with a tremendous 
reputation. It was MacMahon who did so much to remedy the 
King’s voice difficulties. 

The fact that Brownlow was, eventually, able to continue 
with his singing is entirely due to him. For years he had 
wrongly used his voice and this had culminated in a chronic 
laryngitis. Among other things he had sung as a tenor ; MacMahon 
placed his voice as that of a baritone. For two years Brownlow 
worked with him on speech and the position of the voice. An 
early ambition to become a professional singer now began to 
shape again and seem more plausible ; in 1924 he went to Melba 
and asked her opinion. Melba had been a great friend of his 
mother ; she was to prove to be an equally good one to him. 
She was emphatic that he should go on; she herself gave him 
lessons. But it was MacMahon who recommended him to study 
with Adelaide Rind. That was ten years ago, and Brownlow is 
still having lessons with her; nor has he ever had any other 
teacher. MacMahon had said: “* With your throat, there are 
only two people in London who can do you any good.” Adelaide 
Rind was one of the two. Brownlow says that he owes almost 
everything to her ; not only her methods but her patience and 
kindness have rendered possible what success he has enjoyed. 

Much has been said and written on the resemblance of 
Brownlow’s voice and singing to that of the late Gervase Elwes. 
Only recently, when he made his first public appearance at a 
recital after his father’s death, a curious incident happened. A 
young cousin was sitting at the back of the hall ; it so happened 
that she was placed next to Gervase Elwes’ daughter. The two 
girls did not know each other: they had not even met before. 
Between the song groups they began to talk. Miss Elwes said she 
always went to hear Brownlow sing whenever she could, because 
his voice reminded her so much of her father’s. 

When Elwes was alive, Adelaide Rind had been a personal 
friend ; she had sung with him in concerts in France. When she 
read one of the first newspaper paragraphs which commented on 
the likeness between the two voices, she said to Brownlow: 
‘“ T have had this in mind from the first day you came to me and 
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Lord Lurgan 


the first time I heard you sing.”? This same paragraph was the 
indirect cause which led to Brownlow recording for the gramo- 
phone. Sir Alfred Butt saw it and immediately suggested to 
Brownlow that he should meet Louis Sterling, which he did. 

At Oxford, Brownlow had attended a meeting called to 
inaugurate an Oxford branch of the Home of St. Giles for British 
Lepers. The President, Princess Marie Louise, spoke movingly, 
and so excited Brownlow’s sympathies that he resolved to do all 
he could to help, It was in 1925 that the Oxford branch of the 
Home was organized ; Brownlow was invited to serve on the 
committee, an invitation which he accepted. Since that time he 
has devoted all the professional fees he receives from singing to 
the Home. It is a point well worth consideration that every 
record of his which is sold directly helps the lepers. The Home 
of St. Giles is a charity that is not very well known, and the 
nature of the disease repels many samaritans who are lavish in 
other charities. In this country leprosy is expensive to nurse ; 
prejudice abounds; the old biblical stigmata of “ unclean” 
still survives. It is thought to be contagious (which it is not) ; 
before the Home was instituted, lepers in this country were 
isolated in hospitals and led a miserable existence, completely 
exiled from their fellow creatures. Now, under the auspices of 
St. Giles, they live in bungalows, are tended by devoted nuns, 
and form a small, self-contained community at East Hanning- 
field, Sussex. Their inevitable end is made as happy and as easy 
as is possible. ; 

Recently, Columbia University invited Brownlow to give a 
recital of English songs ; there was a real interest and curiosity 
there to hear what modern British composers were writing. 
Brownlow sang twenty-one songs ; the recital was such a great 
success that he was asked to give a further recital in New York. 
Here, the critics, unlike their brethren in London, who only 
“drop in” on a recital to hear a song or two, then having, 
perforce, to rush on to another recital, stayed throughout the 
concert and were deeply impressed by hearing English song 
presented in bulk and thus apprehending its definitely cumulative 
effect. Brownlow also broadcast fifteen minutes of English song 
on the N.B.C. at the big WJZ station. 
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This expedition to America as an ambassador of our native 
song is typical of Brownlow. He has always believed in English 
song ; he has been breaking lances for this cause ever since he 
started to sing professionally. Christopher Stone wrote of him: 
‘“He is a knight errant, rescuing our native songs from the 
monster Neglect.” Such a knight errant is a very urgent need. 
I am of the opinion that no other country has such a fine inheri- 
tance of song, and that contemporary composers have considerably 
enriched the past : yet—and there is little doubt of this—audiences 
seem indifferent to the better type of English song. Philip Page 
wrote: “The modern English song is often a very fine thing 
indeed, and there are many signs that song-writing will be as 
brilliant a musical feature of twentieth-century England as 
madrigal-writing was a feature of England of the Elizabethans. 
The Victorian ballads, good, bad, and indifferent ; with their 
false-sentiment words, their third verse in a minor key, and their 
triumphant major triplets in the last verse, they marked a not 
very exalted stage of musical development. But the young or 
youngish men of to-day are turning out magnificent stuff.” 

They are. Yet who wants to hear their ‘“‘ magnificent stuff” in 
a world gone crooning-crazy? There are cults for German lieder, 
for French song, for modern Russian song ; there are people who 
still slobber over the English ballad ; but there is no cult, no 
audience, for the English art-song whether it be of to-day or 
yesterday. On the contrary. It astonished me to hear from Lord 
Lurgan that he felt that there was a definite prejudice and that 
he finds it difficult to confine the whole of a recital to English 


ARTUR SCHNABEL: 
by ROBERT 


OR many years prior to 1932 Artur Schnabel had refused 

to make records. Hence, when H.M.V. engaged him for the 
recording of the entire thirty-two sonatas for the Beethoven 
Sonata Society, the victory for the gramophone was all the more 
remarkable. The prospect of the Beethoven Sonata Society’s 
volumes alone awakened bright expectations, fully materialized 
in the first and succeeding volumes ; in addition, however, he 
has recorded the five Beethoven concerti and works by various 
other composers, among whom are Bach, Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms and Dvorak. At the time of writing his records 
in solo and concerted performance number a hundred and twenty- 
two 12-inch discs and one 10-inch. 

To most of his listeners Schnabel seems one of the very first 
pianists of our times. His perfection of touch and his absolute 
control of dynamics are well known ; not so often emphasized 
are the inimitable “ singing ” quality of his tone, and the almost 
orchestral richness and variety which he brings forth from the 
piano. To this technical mastery Schnabel adds and fuses what 
is all too rare a quality: an intensely intelligent (not merely 
*‘ intellectual ’’) mind. In his playing we hear not only an 
exposition but an integration of the spiritual and emotional 
content of the music, as well as its structure. The result is a 
perfectly blended interpretation of the music as a spiritual 
expression and as a musical organism. 

Not all critics agree with this type of estimate of Schnabel’s 
work, it is true. Some profess to hear in his playing an excessive 
precision (if such a thing be possible!), a ‘‘ magisterial” or 
** professorial”? quality, or too much attention to exposition of 
structural detail to the detriment of the feeling of the music as 
a whole. One somewhat biased critic went to the extreme of 
terming Schnabel the “Hitler of the pianoforte”! Such 
criticisms seem to this writer, at least, to be missing the forest 
because of the trees. There is no unbridgeable abyss between 
perfection of technique, on the one hand, and a grasp of the 
inner meaning of the music on the other. Schnabel has both, 
and integrates them perfectly ; and it is a pity that some critics 
let themselves be so dazzled by Schnabel’s technical perfection 
and his high intellectual approach that they fail to perceive his 
spiritual understanding and expression as well. 
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song. Contemporary song does demand a certain cultural 
experience on the part of an audience ; words are as important 
as music ; often the vocal line is not what an average music-lover 
would call ‘ tuneful”: much depends on the singer ; the songs 
do not ‘ 
certainly perfect diction. They are intimate. Yet—and there is 
no doubt of this—once an audience can be persuaded to give its 
mind and attention to these songs, it is interested and delighted. 

Illustrative of this, Lord Lurgan told me of a recital he gave at 
one of our University centres. On his arrival the President 
apologized because the hall was not very full. In the same strain, 
he added: ‘‘ Our members pay their subscriptions and expect 
their money’s worth. They think English song bad value.” 
During the concert, he afterwards said, he had sat next to a man 
who had remarked as he scanned the programme: “‘ All English 
composers. I shan’t be able to sit this out!” But he did sit it out, 
and he said that he had enjoyed every item tremendously : he 
had had no idea that English composers could be so pleasing ! 

And that, I think, is a heart-breaking comment; it is so 
obvious that much of this distaste and dislike is just prejudice. 

But English composers should be grateful to Lord Lurgar: for 
his continual and unwavering advocacy of their music. He is 
one of the most interesting of our singers. It.is an experience to 
hear his rather high baritone voice, not very powerful, but the 
quality beautiful and mellow, his excellent diction—every word 
he sings can be heard—and to mark an interpretative intelligence 
which gives point to every song he sings. 


A “DISCOGRAPHY ” 


A. HALL, Jr. 


From the almost hundred-and-a-quarter records Schnabel has 
made, one can do no more than mention a few of the most 
outstanding. The very first sets issued were among the best 
from the point of view of recording, and among the most 
impressive pianistically ; the records of the Beethoven Sonata 
in C minor, Op. 111, were at the time much the finest playing 
and recording thus far issued, and even now remain among the 
foremost piano records of the world. The same applies to the 
magnificent recording of the Emperor Concerto, which appeared 
at about the same time. The successive volumes of Beethoven 
sonatas and concerti maintained the same high standard, with 
very few exceptions ; unfortunately, Schnabel abandoned the 
Bechstein, which he had used in his earliest recordings, for a 
Steinway, more brilliant but of thinner and less resonant tone. 
Among the non-Beethoven recordings, the Schumann, Schubert 
and Dvorak quintets deserve especial mention for their fine 
enthusiasm and romantic vigour. Although often criticized for a 
supposed lack of delicacy, the Mozart records (the G minor 
Quartet and the B flat Concerto) seem to this writer to give a 
manly strength and force, coupled with all the precision desirable, 
to a composer whose works are too often played in mincing, 
old-lady-like fashion. 

There are, of course, as would be inevitable, a few disappointing 
records among the long list of Schnabel issues. The Beethoven 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, is decidedly inferior to 
Gieseking’s recording of the same work; here Schnabel seems, 
indeed, for once (and only once!) too dry and analytical. 
Occasionally something of the same kind appears in the first 
movement of the Brahms Concerto in B flat, which consequently 
falls slightly below the level of the same movement in Rubinstein’s 
earlier recording (which was also superior in the quality of the 
orchestral support given the pianist). These are, however, but 
occasional slips, and far from representative of the true Schnabel. 

All records, whether Society or public releases, are listed by 
H.M.V. catalogue number in numerical order. All of the 
Beethoven piano sonatas are Society issues, obtainable only in 
sets and by special subscription ; the other recordings are listed 
as regular releases in the H.M.V. standard or Connoisseur’s 
catalogues. 
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Seven Centuries of Sacred Music 
in 2 albums, each containing 6 
records beautifully sung by Yves 
Price 6/6 per record. 









The August issue of our magazine takes the form of 
the annual list of special Foreign Recordings. It is 
conveniently arranged under Composers for quick and easy 


reference. Many of the records listed are available at the usual 





English pressings price. Here are some typical specimens from 


this musical treasure-trove. 
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Volume 2 of the Anthologie 
Sonore. 20 records £8 5s., or 
available singly, 8/6 per record. 
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Eight Hugo Wolf Songs sung by Karl Erb and Willi Domgraf 
Fassbaender, and excellently sung too, are available at 2/6 each. 


The Chants d’Auvergne of Jean Canteloube sung by Madelaine 
Grey. 3 records, 8/6 each. 





And hundreds of others, including many Composers’ works not 
represented on the ordinary catalogues — Vocal — Instrumental 
and Orchestral. 


IMINGTON. VAN WYCK J” 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 
Gerrard 1171 


Fibre needles only used in demonstrations. 
No record is ever touched with a metal needle. 
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Series of Exclusive Recordings by 


DECCA 


SIR HENRY J. WOOD conducting 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra 


Vaughan A London Symphony X1!114/118 
Williams (with Album and Descriptive 
Note complete 25/-) 


Granados Spanish Dances, Nos. 
,2&3 se .-» 180/181 


SIR HAMILTON HARTY and the 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


William Symphony _.... --- X108/113 
Walton (complete with Album and 
Descriptive Note 30/-) 


THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 


Leader : Louis Willoughby. Cond : Boyd Neel. 
Handel ... Concerti Grossi, 

Op. 6 “re Edition), 

Nos. |, 2 & X119/124 

(Six 12” Pood with Albom 

and Descriptive Notes 30/-) 
Handel ... Concerti Grossi, 

Op. 6 a _— 

Nos. 4, 5 & 6 X125/131 
Stravinsky Apollo Denmegyies --- 167/170 


(Complete work in Album 
with Descriptive Note £1) 


JeanSibelius Rakastava, Op. 14... X174/175 


DIDO AND ZNEAS 


Purcell ... Complete Opera— 
Dent Edition --» X101/107 
Recorded under the 
artistic direction of 
Hubert J. Foss. Artists: 
Nancy Evans, Mary 
Hamlin, Mary Jarred, 
Roy Henderson, Olive 
Dyer, Dr. Sydney 
Northcote, Charles 
Kennedy Scott’s A 
Cappella Singers and 
The Boyd Neel String 
Orchestra (Harpsi- 
chord: Bernard Ord) 
conducted by Clarence 
Raybould. 

(Seven 12” Records complete 


in Album with Descriptive 
Notes 35/-) 





WILHELM KEMPFF 
Beethoven Sonata in A Major 
for Pianoforte, Op. 
110. 6th side—Varia- 
tions on a theme 
by von Paisiella ... X151/153 
Automatic Couplings... AX0151/3 
Beethoven SonataforPianoforte 
in C Minor, Op. I11 X177/179 


MUSICA ANTIQUA 
Ss ers: N. Dainton, C. Barrett ier, 
. Sarton. Directed by NIGHOLAS Bt TH 
At the Court of 
Frederick the Great X154/156 
(L. M. G. Arntzenius, 
translated by S. E. 
Reynolds) 
(Complete with Art Port- 
folio and Descriptive Note 
by W. R. Anderson, 15/-) 


ELLY NEY TRIO 


Elly Ney, Piano ; Max Strub, Violin; Ludwig 
ovedien, Cello. 


Schubert Trio in B Major for 
Piano, Violin and 
’Cello, Op. 99 «-» 157/160 


FREDERICK THURSTON (Clarinet) 
(By the courtesy of the B.B.C.) 
MYERS FOGGIN at the Piano. 
Brahms ... Sonata in E Flat 
Major for Clarinet 
and Piano, Op. 120, 
No. 2 ... X171/173 
(Complete in Album 15/-) 
THE BUDAPEST TRIO 
Dvordk ... Triofor Violin,’Cello 
and PianoinF Minor, 
Op. 65... ses --» X161/164 


NANCY EVANS 
MYERS FOGGIN at the Piano. 
Brahms ... Zigeunerlieder, Op. 
103, Nos. I, 2,3, 4,5 
andé. : X165 
Brahms ... Zigeunerlieder, Op. 
103, Nos.7 and 8 ... X166 


Brahms ... An die Nachtigall ... 


I2in. GOLD LABEL, 5/- EACH 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY, LTD. 


60-62 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I 
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THEM” 


by ALAN GORDON-BROWN 


O apply the above phrase to George Gershwin, whose recent 

sac. death at the early age of thirty-eight has probably set 
a good many minds trying to consider his work as a serious 
composer in perspective, is no disparagement of this eminently 
successful composer, but is rather an attempt to explain the 
secret of the failure of his one work that was not entirely written 
in the jazz idiom—his opera Porgy and Bess. 

As a composer of jazz, pure and simple, I take it that Gershwin 
was Cuite first-rate ; but other things 
are claimed for him in some quarters, 
and it is these claims that I propose 
now »riefly to survey. 

No composer of purely utilitarian 
music has ever achieved more than 
epherneral success, and- none such 
(unless an exception might be made 
of Sousa) has ever had, or for that 
mattcr wished to have, his work 
discussed from an artistic standpoint. 

Bui Gershwin, by writing his 
Rhapsody in Blue, voluntarily or 
involuntarily threw his name into the 
minds and mouths of all the musicians 
and music critics of his day, and in 
consequence became the recipient, 
on the one hand, of a tirade of abuse 
and mud-slinging such as would 
never fall to the lot of Horatio 
Nicholls, Jerome Kern, or Romberg, 
and on the other hand of unduly 
flattering adulation such as is 
implied in the phrase ‘“* symphonic 
jazz,” which sounds so fine and means 
so little. Yet to whichever faction one 
belongs, there is no denying that the 
Rhapsody in Blue caused a sensation, and 
that it did thrust a kind of ‘greatness 
upon its composer—a greatness which was in the nature of a 
challenge to ‘* Do it again if you dare.’”? Gershwin accepted the 
challenge and did it again three times, first with the Piano Concerto 
in F (which is a better work than the Rhapsody), secondly with 
An American in Paris (which is a decidedly worse one), and lastly 
with the opera Porgy and Bess, which hardly achieved even a 
succes d’estime. 

It is probable that the Rhapsody in Blue was written purely as 
what Hindemith would call ‘‘ bread-and-butter music ”—as a 
full-scale work in the popular idiom designed to exhibit the talents 
of Paul Whiteman’s band, without any idea of ‘‘ symphonic 
jazz’ ever having entered the composer’s head. This prob- 
ability is enhanced by the fact that Gershwin did not attempt 
to orchestrate the work, but left that part of its composition 
entirely in the hands of Ferdie Grofé—Paul Whiteman’s arranger. 
But a reputation as “ the first jazz symphonist ’”? was made, and 
that reputation had to be kept up. 

Paul Whiteman was not good enough for the Piano Concerto 
—it had to bé sponsored by Walter Damrosch and a symphony 
orchestra—while An American in Paris aimed at, and indeed 
achieved, even higher spheres, actually being performed at an 
1.S.C.M. festival, and within the august walls of Queen’s Hall. 

So Gershwin did wish for artistic consideration as well as for 
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mercurial gain—and who’s to blame him ? Which of us would 
sit down and deny a greatness that was thrust upon us, without 
making some attempt to justify it ? 

But the phrase “symphonic jazz” stultified Gershwin. It 
imposed a fetter—the jazz element. The all-important factor of 
jazz is its inelasticity of rhythm, and this inelasticity is a denial 
of symphonism. Thus “ symphonic jazz” is a contradiction in 
terms, and Gershwin attempted the impossible. None the less, 
the Concerto shows a very distinct 
tightening up of musical form 
from that evinced in the Rhapsody, 
and considering the _ self-imposed 
fetters of “‘tempo di jazz” it is a 
most ingenious work which gave 
grounds for hope that once he 
discarded the jazz restriction Gershwin 
might have produced a symphonic 
work of some magnitude. 

Unfortunately, in An American in 
Paris he threw away the formalism, 
but not the jazz, and the result is a 
very untidy and tedious piece of jazz 
programme music. 

In the opera Porgy and Bess the 
jazz idiom is partly eschewed, but 
opera presents more problems than 
any other form of music, and it is still 
insufficient evidence that Gershwin 
would never have emerged with an 
important large-scale work because 
his opera was unsuccessful. The 
opera fell between two stools; the 
eschewing of much of the composer’s 
previous stylization offended the 
adherents of jazz while it did not 
replace it with any greater distinction 
of ideas or thematic material. 

What Gershwin’s subsequent musical development would have 
led to had he lived it is impossible to say. Whether he would 
have returned to writing excellent musical comedies, or con- 
tinued to strive after higher artistic ideals, or whether he would 
have rested on his laurels as a composer of jazz concert pieces, it 
is possible only to hazard. Personally, I think it unlikely that 
musical literature has been deprived of any really important 
contributor, since I find it hard to credit with any really artistic 
conscience a composer who looked, for one thing, upon orchestra- 
tion as such a completely arbitrary affair as did Gershwin. As 
we have seen, he did not score the Rhapsody in Blue at all,and though 
he did score the Concerto for a symphony orchestra, he did not 
object to Grofé re-scoring it for Paul Whiteman’s band. 

All three of Gershwin’s concert works have been recorded, 
and I advise those who would be interested to compare 
them, and to analyse the relative importance of Gershwin 
as a composer, to avail themselves of the H.M.V. Rhapsody 
in Blue played by the composer and Paul Whiteman’s band 
(H.M.V. C1395), and An American in Paris played by the 
New Light Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. C1698-9), and 
the Columbia records of the Piano Concerto in F (Columbia 
DB9665-7) played by Roy Bargy and Paul Whiteman’s 
band. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Symphony Orchestra (W. Gochr): Nights at the Ballet, 


No.1. H.M.V. C2914 (12 in., 4s.). 

This ballet season is naturally taken advantage of by recorders. 
We are offered music ranging from Stravinsky to Tchaikovsky. 
Books about the ballet-art are not so numerous, and the inevit- 
able skit, Mr. Bentley’s Ballet-Hoo, comes to do the little debunking 
that always seems necessary to keep any cult in order. Perhaps 
it would be good for all of us to undergo these salutary processes 
every now and then, to remind us to grow more tolerant even 
of enthusiasms we cannot widely share. I am no balletomane, 
my chief enjoyment lying in the general grace of the performers, 
and of the music as such—with a special new interest when works 
like the Tchaikovsky Fifth or the Brahms Fourth are mimed. 
This record begins, with competent but rather square style, with 
part of Carnival, and goes on to Chopin (Sylphides), concerning 
which some critics complain that fine rubato is impossible in 
the dancing, and that therefore it is inartistic to use the music, 
rubato being part of its essential life. Also, it is rarely orchestrated 
really subtly—the Russian ballet’s version has never seemed to 
me very good ; but I am afraid most ballet-lovers would not 
notice that. I should like a record or two of extracts from older 
ballets—those that filled the old Empire in Leicester Square, a 
generation after the ballet had left opera and become an inde- 
pendent art. Formerly composers of opera had to put it in 
whether they wanted it or not. Even Wagner got into trouble 
because he didn’t put the Tannhduser ballet where the French 
dancers wanted it—in Act 2, when the late-comers could applaud 
it. He refused, and the dancers’ gentlemen-dancing-attendance 
raised the famous Paris Jockey Club row. Meyerbeer was wiser 


—he studied the mob, and gave it what,it: wanted. These 


wretched highbrows! How I should have liked to hear Coppélia, 
and to see Vestris, Taglioni, Fanny Elssler, and Petipa’s pro- 
ductions ; and the great Camargo herself, Handel’s contemporary. 
I suppose the new race of Russian balletomanes has very few 
lovers of the old-timers to argue with—unlike the opera-lovers, 
who still delight to rehearse past and present joys in our pages. 

This record, with bold, clear middle-sonorous recording, after 
the selections from Rossini and Tchaikovsky, ends with what is for 
me about the right length of what I believe to be called a Bolero 
by some perpetrator unknown—half a side. (Alas, alas, un- 
regenerate still !) 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): Polovtsian Dances 
(Borodin, completed by Rimsky-Korsakov and Glazounov). 
H.M.V. DB3232-3 (12 in., 12s.). 

When Prince Igor was done recently in London, it was com- 
plained that, in order that the material after these dances should 
not be an anticlimax, the music was fitted to the betrothal scene, 
not to that in which the captive princes are entertained by 
Khan Kontchak. The Overture, I hear, was played some time 
in Act 2! This is music to which you must give yourself over, 
body and soul. If we can get into the time-spirit, all the better. 
Prince Igor of Novgorod-Seversk, who flourished in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century, in 1185, with his son Vladimir, 


led an army against the Tartar tribe of the Polovtsy. Here he 
is defeated anda prisoner. His captor, with truly royal generosity, 
says to Igor: ‘‘ Would you have a fair captive ? . . . Say buta 
word, and I will give her to you. I have wonderful beauties 
with long plaited tresses, with black and languishing eyes . . .” 
and so on—but this is a family journal. The words the maidens 
sing are pretty and pathetic—about their absent lovers, their 
longing for home, where the Southern sun is dazzling, and the 
native hills bathed in glory. The wild men sing the Khan's 
praises, as Igor sits there, defeated and a prisoner. The range 
of most of these Russian nationalists was very limited, but each 
had two or three things he could do with gorgeous romantic 
abandon, and this ballet music is one of chemist Borodin’s richest 
dispensings. He began the opera in 1869, when he was thirty- 
five, and when he died, in 1887, he had not finished it. His 
friends completed it. St. Petersburg heard it in 1890, and London 
in 1914, but the dances, by Diaghilev’s ballet, had won our 
applause here earlier. The recording touches the noies of 
nostalgia and of wildness in perfect balance and taste. I have 
heard nothing I like better than this treatment. The opulence of 
the wind tone befits the Eastern tinge of the melodies, and the 
rather leisurely pace, on the whole, pleases me too. There are 
one or two places where the conductor hurries a bit, that I do 
not quite so much care for, but these are trifles. The reproduction 
is free from excess: it is all first-class musical excitement and 
sport. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter): Prague Sym- 
phony (Mozart). H.M.V. DB3112-3-4 (12 in., 18s.). 

Prague was one of the places that consistently honoured and 
delighted in Mozart. At the end of 1786, when Figaro was 
proving such a success, he gave concerts there, and wrote this 
symphony for one of them—without a minuet, presumably 
because the folk liked their symphonies on the short, crisp side. 
This is the last time he wrote for a clarinetless band: when he 
once began to use the instrument, he used it affectionately. The 
scoring is light, then—three sorts of wood-wind (flutes, oboes, 
bassoons) and two of brass (trumpets and horns), with drums 
and strings. Here, for once, is a slow introduction (big with 
ceremony, not fate), worked with a spacious hand on side 1. 
At once, a slightly heavy period of reverberation is noticeable, 
in those full. wind chords.. Though it has some effect of im- 
pressiveness, it is not entirely to my liking. I want to hear the 
ends of chords clearly, as well as their starts, and this chamber 
does not give us that, to complete satisfaction. 

The Allegro has a phrase strikingly like that of the Magic Flute 
overture (DDDDDDDEF #GGGGGGGAGF #GF¢#). The contra- 
puntal vigour of Mozart’s maturity will at once be felt, and the 
operatic quality of the themes (Don Giovanni was the next opera: 
there is something of both this and Figaro in the shaping and 
attack). Though the work is lightly launched, it is no mental 
light-weight, of mere elegance: here is all the tautness (but yet 
ease) of the long-disciplined inventor. Note the number of 
themes—far more than the conventional two we have (too often) 
looked for. The lightly arpeggic second subject (mid-side 2) 
has a minor-key continuation: this minor-major alternation may 
be noted elsewhere in the work. Development begins in strings 
alone (octave rise by first violins), and it is all closely cogent, the 
swift, knit flexibility of the purest mastery. One particular pleasure 
of the recording is the wood-wind’s part: listen, ¢.g., to the early 
portion of side 3: some grand work there. The strings have 
the right flashing effect, without thinness. The playing is finely 
alert. It is only the chamber that is wrong ; and that is a rather 
big wrongness, I fear. 

Andante (sides 4 and 5).—This is as good a test as one could 
wish of an orchestra’s feeling for phrasing—for keeping in the 
air that slow, long bar that so easily can droop. The tiniest 
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bit of lag anywhere, and ruin is upon us. Better play the music 
too stiffly than too lazily. We note again the major-minor 
alternation, in the first half of side 4. A little of the point of the 
answering wood and string phrases towards the end of the side 
is lost because the response from the chamber to the two types of 
tone is not quite alike. It is a pity, because the tone is so strong 
and pure, so entirely in keeping with the strength of the music. 
There are some particularly delightful moments early on side 5, 
leading up to the return of the first tune, with its undercurrent 
of tne melancholy that is never weak: philosophically mellow, 
rather, in the glow of experience and the courage of maturity. 
I am glad Walter keeps it moving steadily. The little minor- 
key turning near the end emphasizes the serious note, and also 
the note of certainty, of assurance—-self-reliance, loneliness, if 
you will. These intimations are the hardest to put into words, 
in ‘‘ classical”? music : there is always the sense of reticence, 
through which, when we know them best, they reach out to us 
anc most significantly mark, by under-emphasis, the man’s 
spiritual quality. 

/ inale—One side. This is on a par with the rest of the work 
—rot the too frequent merely-jolly piece to wind up. With its 
strong outbursts, it is beautifully balanced ; the whole thing 
(every movement) is masterly in that way, perhaps above others. 
I connot feel here any of the old care-free gaiety. "To some extent 
the recording conditions I have mentioned damp down the 
strings’ keenness ; but I personally prefer this sort of recorded 
string tone (without, of course, the excessive reverberation period) 
to the harsher kind. I could scarcely wish to hear the symphony 
touched with a more delicate justice of accent, by a finger that 
leaves no smear. If the tone, as we finally have it, were only 
as crystal-bright as the playing, I could recommend the set without 
any qualification whatever. As it is, I must say that this chamber 
really will not do. 


PARLOPHONE 

Grand Symphony Orchestra : Modern Orient (Fr. W. Rust) 
and Mascherata (Pedrollo). Parlophone R2362 (ro in., 
as. 6d.). 

Vain would be, for this disc, any conscientious delvings con- 
cerning Fr. W. Rust, that Bach enthusiast who lived from 1739 
to 1796, played under J. S., and studied under Friedemann and 
Emanuel, as well as under Tartini ; and wrote a Sonata Erotica, 
which is probably less exciting than its title. For when the music 
begins, what a fall is there! This erotica is just Rust-aurant 
Orient—down quite a different street. The Bachian Rust was 
Friedrich Wilhelm. Well, either there is a coincidence in the 
name, or some slip in titling; I know not. All I know. is that 
this piece (from Oriental Scenes) is amiable-nothing music, about 
which all my years of mixed listening have not yet taught me 
what to say: since the music says nothing to me. 

The masquerade has a trifle more style: just the thing one 
likes to hear from the distant pierhead, whilst the wind and 
waves make an infinitely more exhilarating music, and the more 
disarming type of frothiness, such as this, comes aptly to meet a 
mood in which you feel that, by Jove, you could turn out bags 
of that stuff, so long as the breeze keeps on blowing—and pen 
and paper continue to be miles and miles away. In such con- 
ditions, crisp recording, a featly flute flutter, and strings that 
stroke : what more can holiday inexigency demand ? As George 
Moore put it: “ How charming are the voices of young people, 
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when one cannot hear what they are saying ! 


COLUMBIA 

Orchestre wi ra germ Paris (G. Andolfi): Overture, 
The Barber Seville (Rossini). Columbia DBr705 
(10 in., 2s. Ga) 


The early playing has a poise that gratifies ; the recorded 
tone, a sharp-set quality that bites well and is a trifle too stark 
for my liking: not harsh or clumsy, but such as just misses the 
suavity of the subject. The wind tone, as here endisced, is 
not quite up to the highest standard—on the plummy, rather 
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unindividualized side ; and in one or two finesses the playing is 
ordinary (e.g chords, mid-side 1, and violin descent, near end of 
that side), where it ought to be superfine. On side 2 the string 
phrasing, again, is ordinary: which, in music such as this, 
almost amounts to the meaning of the American “‘ orn’ery ”— 
ugly: by negation, that is, not by positive qualities of offence. 
The hurry-stuff in the last half does not find all hands absolutely 
together. We have had so many superfine examples of style now 
that average tone, middlingly accurate timing, and bread-and- 
butter phrasing are not good enough. That is hard on orchestras 
which cannot (I imagine) rehearse until the finest finish is put 
upon the music; but what can be done, lacking that? I:am 
told that for the recent B.B.C. summer series there were three 
three-hour rehearsals for each concert. I venture to reiterate 
that, in my experience, recording is still apt to be ‘starved of 
rehearsal. I have seen a good deal of it at one time and another, 
and I know, and keenly sympathize with, the pains of its 
economics. 

This opera, in the good old days, got quickly to London 
(in two years). So did most sterling works. Compare the 
speed now. Of the few new pieces we ever are offered, how 
few are persevered with. A work like Weinberger’s Schwanda, the 
funniest opera I know—the sort of thing we badly need, to 
lighten our solemnities—is put on once or twice, and then dropped. 
Economics again. We have to look to Sadler’s Wells for repertory- 
widening. (By the way, I recently heard Nicolai’s Merry Wives 
on the stage for the first time : plenty of straightforward fun there, 
in all sorts of styles: tunes for everybody, quick-firing: note 
that there is an abridged recording—Polydor. A full one might 
pay.) This overture was not the one written for The Barber. 
That was lost, and another, that for Elisabetta, was substituted. 


Divertissement 


Orchestre Symphonique, Paris (Szyfer) : 
Colum- 


from The Sleeping Beauty Ballet (Tchaikovsky). 
bia DX 782 (12 in., 4s.). 

These varied movements from the music that - Tchaikovsky 
wrote for the Imperial Russian Ballet in 1890 (thirty numbers 
in all) may have more than a passing interest for a few people, 
who (like me) enjoy thinking themselves into the past, Then 
there is the new school of ballet-lovers, who (if I may say it without 
disrespect) do not, as a tribe, seem to care or know much about 
music ;_ they may enthuse, with Stravinsky, over these strains, 
which to me are pleasing, if harmless. When: Diaghilev revived 
the ballet, about 1921, with Bakst’s designs, he amusingly remarked 
that Stravinsky loved it, because “he says that Tchaikovsky, 
like himself, adored Mozart and hated Wagner, and that’s a 
bond of union and shows a community of mind.”’ So it does: 
and other things, too. When Tchaikovsky, at the dress rehearsal, 
noticed the Tsar yawning during one of three ‘‘ symphonic 
numbers ” which had been placed together, he “ jumped up, 
went to the conductor, and told him to cut out one of them.” 
That is very Meyerbeerish: music was run in that way for quite 
a long time. What a pity there are so few such lordly arbiters 
now (but is it entirely to the good that the new despotism is that 
of the mob ?). This recording is brightly sonorous ; again, much 
in what I call the middle-way of tone—firmly biting, rather dark, 
not extremely lifelike, but well enough if one likes a recorded 
rather than an entirely first-ear quality. For, make no mistake, 
these varieties of quality are becoming firmly fixed. It is always 
on the cards that some will prefer tinned salmon to fresh ; and 
is it anybody’s business if they do ? 


DECCA 
Boyd Neel String Orchestra : 
Decca X174-5 (12 in., 10s.). 

This is a suite in three movements, written in 1893, when 
Sibelius was about twenty-eight, and had finished his foreign- 
study period. The movements I find listed as: (1) Rakastava, the 
Lover, (2) The Way of the Lover, and (3) Good Night, My Beloved— 
Farewell. They are not so named, on the records. The ideas 
are mostly small, and are treated in an attractive way, a mixture 


Rakastava (Sibelius). 
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of whimsy and seriousness. The music is quite easy to get hold 
of. Generalized romanticism of the ’go’s plays but a small part 
—chiefly in light, refined phraseology; there are very interesting 
signs of individuality, whether it be a turn of melody that we 
first came to “ place” in Finlandia (mid-side 1), or (soon after it) 
one of those little half-workings-up-from-a-murmur that we know 
so well in the symphonies. The orchestra seems entirely in the 
spirit, and the flavour of the music, well worth tasting, comes to 
us unadulterated. The second movement (2} minutes) is also 
very characteristic—that mutable gentle-ramble-on-a-pedal- bass 
style that we know so well. The last movement (one disc) plays, 
on each side, for 2} minutes only ; so the measure is short. This 
finale is the solidest movement. It starts a diversity of thoughts, 
in a notably wide range, in which we may enjoy Sibelius’s very 
direct, economical evocation of feeling, and find notions fore- 
shadowed that later were to play a big part in building up larger- 
scale works. I regret that I have no fuller information than the 
titles give, about the “ story ” (if any there be) behind the music. 
It seems not to need any more explanation than the names offer. 
The discs show this firm’s recording in the best of lights, and I 
think will please anyone who has been even slightly drawn to 
Sibelius. The music, though not of very great importance, has 
just that individual tang which makes him, even in his less 
ingratiating moods, a good companion for those who, on the one 
hand, get no nourishment from extremism, and, on the other, 
find very dry-bran-like the offerings of young modalite-copycats. 
But isn’t it time for another Sibelius-sizer to arise ? Or am I 
being unreasonably impatient ? 
W. R. A. 





INSTRUMENTAL 


*Rubinstein (piano): The Nocturnes (Chopin). 


Vol. I, 
Nos. 1-8, 11-12. H.M.V. DB3186-91 (six 12 in., 36s.). 

In the literature of the music of escape the art of Chopin takes 
a very high place, and nowhere is his refusal of reality so much in 
evidence as in the Nocturnes. As George Sand said, this turning 
away from life was “‘ his vice and his virtue, his grandeur and 
his misery ” : but since all but a handful of human beings indulge 
in escapology to some degree, the debt of lovers of music to Chopin 
is a large one. His popularity, undiminished to-day, is likely 
to grow as the world becomes steadily uglier and the need for the 
opium pipe greater. As the food of love Chopin’s music is un- 
substantial fare, for he offers us rather the refined essence than the 
gross reality of feeling, and so appeals to the idealistic romanticism 
that lurks even behind the most vigorous exterior. 

In this music there are no “ large draughts of intellectual 
day”’: nor, indeed, any daylight at all. Field’s malicious 
remark that Chopin’s was the music of the sick-room contains a 
very small part of the truth, but it certainly is in the Nocturnes, 
as the title implies, that we find the music of moonlight and dark 
shadows: music that needs not so much to be heard as over- 
heard. Under favourable circumstances it can weave a rare 
enchantment, but the circumstances are not those of the concert- 
hall. It is little wonder that Chopin loathed playing in public. 
‘** The crowd,” he said, ‘‘ intimidates me, its breath suffocates me, 
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I feel paralysed by its curious look, and the unknown faces make 
me feel dumb.” 

The effect upon all but a handful of the greatest pianists hag 
been, and is, the very reverse. The result of modern concert- 
giving conditions has been that it is not so much the music as the 
way in which technical difficulties are negotiated that is regarded. 
Pianist’s points are discussed as eagerly as those of racehorses or 
dogs. It is an attitude that would have appeared indescribably 
vulgar to Chopin. 

A little book recently published (“‘ How Chopin Played,” 
edited by E. Hipkins, Dent, 3s. 6d.) shows how far we are from 
hearing the music as the composer meant it to sound. ‘ His 
tenderly subdued style of playing,”’ we are told, ‘‘ was his own 
and inseparable from his conception of pianoforte touch .. . 
his fortissimo was the full pure tone without noise . . . his nuances 
were modifications of that tone, decreasing to the faintest yet 
always distinct pianissimo. His singing legato touch was mar- 
vellous. The wide extended arpeggios in the bass were transfused 
by touch and pedal into their corresponding sustained chords 
and swelled or diminished like waves in an ocean of sound... 
he abhorred banging a piano. His forte was relative, not 
absolute ; it was based upon his exquisite pianos and pianissimos 
—always a waving line, crescendo and diminuendo.” I have been 
pleading so long for really quiet playing, where indicated, and 
quieter recording that I may perhaps be forgiven for drawing 
special attention to that last paragraph. It must be added that 
Chopin was much attached to pianos of the bi-chord type and 
particularly liked the silvery and somewhat veiled sonority of the 
Pleyel piano of his time. Over here he used a Broadwood. 

Now how does the recorded art of Rubinstein consort with the 
impression of Chopin’s playing given above ? 

He is using, of course, the modern concert grand, but if “‘ the 
tender delicate tints, seen in mother-of-pearl” are not to be 
found he does give the music much of the silvery moonlit quality 
it demands. It is not in this artist, as it was in Pachmann or as 
it is in Paderewski, to follow Chopin in “ sentimentalizing the 
timbre of the piano ” (using the verb in an exact sense), but the 
melodic lines are finely spun and the characteristic arpeggio 
accompaniments subtlized. 

The first number of Op. g shows a little explosiveness in the 
ornamentation which is not found again—and anyhow the 
ornamentation is plastered on in this Nocturne and does not 
grow out of the music—but the lovely sotto voce tune in D flat 
major is beautifully done, and it is Chopin’s, not Rubinstein’s, 
fault that one wearies of the too often repeated enharmonic 
modulation. 

The too famous second number of Op. g is most successfully 
brought off, except that here and elsewhere (when the records 
are played in succession) one wishes the pianist would not so 
often lean on a first beat on the first note of a phrase. Rubinstein 
sensibly makes two cuts in the overlong and repetitive third 
number of this opus (end of bar 20 to bar 40, end of bar 62 to 
the agitato section). He keeps the agitato section well down in 
tone. 

I could wish Rubinstein had taken the lovely first section of 
Op. 15, No. 1 in F major more slowly. It needs to be caressed 
and lingered over. Otherwise a lovely performance. 

The well-known second number in F sharp major is played 
with a refusal to over-sentimentalize the melody or to make 
virtuoso capital out of the decorations. With the next number 
in G minor—in which colour is the chief consideration—the 
player seems rather out of sympathy and his treatment of it I 
found heavy handed. But he triumphs in the splendid Nocturne 
in C sharp minor, to my mind the finest of them all. Here are 
the wave-like Chopin arpeggios played to perfection. The drama 
of the piece is fully realized. 

No. 3 in D flat major is pure pianism and smells more of the 
Parisian boudoir than the garden at Nohant. It is very well 
played, if with a suggestion of hurry. 

The first number of Op. 37, in G minor, finds the player almost 
as little in sympathy with it as in the previous number in this 
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key (Op. 15, No. 3). A cut—not altogether unjustifiable—is 
made from bar 17 to bar 33). In the second number of this 
opus in G major the virtuoso is perhaps a little too prominent 
in the first section and the semiquavers are rather hurried, but 
the lovely section of contrast is beautifully done. 

For the poor man I recommend DB3189 and DB31g1 con- 
taining Op. 27 No. 1 and Op. 37 No. 1, and the two parts of 
Op. 37 No. 2. Analytical notes and a short prefatory essay 
accompany the album. 


Withelm Kempff (piano): Sonata in C minor, Op. 111 
(Beethoven). Decca X177-9 (three 12 in., 15s.). 

Petri’s recording of the last of the Beethoven piano sonatas was 
fully noticed in the June 1936 GRAMOPHONE, and something was 
sai. there of the music itself as well as the performance. Wilhelm 
Kempff’s interpretation is not of the same heroic nature and in 


_ the first movement, Maestoso, he loses no opportunity to remind 


us of the “‘ feminine ” side of Beethoven’s nature. At the change 
of iime to Allegro con brio ed appassionato the giant tread of the 
opening bars is not given the boldness of outline with which Petri 
played it, but the pace with which the music is taken precludes 
the blurring which slightly marred the other recording. This 
player’s phrasing and articulation are exceptionally clear 
throughout. 

Nempff takes the direction at the beginning of the semi-fugal 
passage (bar 72), sempre piano, perhaps a little too literally : there 
is 1 lack of impulse here. 

Less exciting than Petri in this movement, Kempff surpasses 
the other pianist in the glorious Arietta and its variations. The 
mclting loveliness of his tone, without any of the jar Petri gave 
us on first beats, the simplicity of presentation, the peace, are 
indeed a joy. 

empff preserves the melodic outline all through, making the 
course of the music absolutely clear yet penetrating more than 
any pianist I have yet heard into its mystic depths. 

The double piano passage-playing, with the lightest of finger 
touches, at bar 72 is of an ethereal and ravishing beauty which 
absolutely realizes Beethoven’s conception. 

I have no hesitation in putting the two records that make up 
this movement in the highest class. No one who cares for this 
great work should miss them. The recording of the warm-toned, 
admirably responsive piano is splendid. 


Petri (piano): Rigoletto Concert Paraphrase (Verdi-Liszt). 
Columbia LBgog (10 in., 4s.). 

This piece is very well known but the label is rather misleading, 
for the music is concerned only with the great quartet in the last 
act of the opera. For the introduction Liszt seizes on the striking 
alto phrase which Maddalena sings after the Duke’s solo. This 
solo is preceded by a brilliant cadenza, after which all goes 
straightforwardly until the alto entry, where the speed is increased, 
and, before long, another cadenza introduced. The repetition of 
the tenor solo causes an outbreak of arpeggios and on Part II 
Liszt’s pianistic imagination runs poor old Verdi off the stage 
completely. The result is a brilliant vulgarization of a fine piece 
of music. Petri plays the work with, of course, complete mastery 
of its difficulties, and gives us some marvellously clear scale 
passages just before the Coda. So far as the tenor solo goes the 
unyielding tone of the piano is a poor substitute for the ardent 
tones of an Italian tenor, but Petri manages to suffuse some 
warmth into the melody. Fine recording. 


Paderewski (piano): Rondo in A minor (K. 511) (Mozart). 
H.M.V. DB3133 (12 in., 6s.). 

Of Mozart’s three Rondos for piano only the one in F major 
(K. 494) generally used for the finale to the Sonata in the same 
key (K. 533) has been recorded. The A minor is by far the best 
of the three and is indeed a most lovely little work. The wistful 
tune with which it opens is followed by a section of contrast in 
which a little regretful chromatic phrase—familiar in other works 
of Mozart and particularly in the first movement of the G minor 
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String Quintet—is especially haunting. On Part II the music 
goes into the major but is still tinged with sadness, which the 
more elaborate presentation of the Rondo tune at its return does 
not remove. The Coda is remarkable for the menacing bass 
figure that makes its appearance and the pathetic reply given by 
the treble. 

Paderewski has, I think, never been so happily suited on a 
record before. Every note is a joy ; touch, tone, expression those 
of a master. I was completely enchanted by this record and 
most warmly recommend it. The recording is superlatively good. 


Friedman (piano): Impromptu in F sharp major, Op. 36 
(Chopin), and Nocturne in E flat major, Op. 55, No. 2 
(Chopin). Columbia DX781 (12 in., 4s.). 

The “dreamy lingering over thoughts and scenes of the 
imagination that appear and vanish like dissolving views ”’ is well 
realized by Friedman in the opening section of this Impromptu. 
His tone is quiet, silvery, and intensely lyrical, and he brings out 
the full beauty of the lovely phrases that precede the march 
section. (I rather agree with Niecks that one wants to know 
who are the persons that walk in this procession.) The pianist 
does not maintain the atmosphere of the opening at the recapitu- 
lation (in which the main theme is given first in F major, before 
reaching F sharp major and further melodic variation) and 
barters sensitiveness for brilliance. A good performance not- 
withstanding. 

The second number of Chopin’s Op. 55 in E flat major finds 
Friedman in fine lyrical vein and his treatment of the two-part 
writing in the treble is admirable and touching. 

The recording, good in the Impromptu, is a little hard at 
times in the Nocturne. An attractive record. 


Gieseking (piano): Poissons d’Or (Debussy) and Ondine 
(Ravel). Columbia LX623 (12 in., 6s.). 

Poissons d’Or is the third number of the second set of Images 
(1907), a set which contains the lovely Et la lune descend sur le 
temple qui fut. My Woolworth goldfish do not behave quite so 
boisterously as Gieseking makes Debussy’s about the middle of 
this piece, but the picture of them darting about in the sunlit 
water is an attractive one. More subtle both as a composition and 
in the playing is the first number of Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit, 
of which I know only the sinister middle number Le Gibet. Can 
anyone supply the programme of Ondine ?. Whatever it may be, 
it is a lovely piece of water music and played with exquisite tone 
and poetic feeling by Gieseking. I should much like to know the 
significance of the quiet little bit of recitative at the end and the 
strange outburst over the keyboard that follows, boding no good 
to Gaspard, I think. 

The control of the keyboard and the subtle gradations of tone 
shown in this piece are masterly. Fine recording. 


Eileen Joyce (pianoforte): Novelette No. 2 in D major 
(Schumann) and Caprice Espagnol (Moszkowski). Parlo- 
phone E11329 (12 in., 4s.). 

It is strange that, so far as we know, only two of the eight 
Novelettes making up Schumann’s Op. 21 have so far been 
recorded and none of Kreisleriana, Op. 6. Both these com- 
positions belong to the fruitful year preceding Schumann’s 
marriage, 1838-9, and both are worthy of attention. At 
the same time the rapid semiquaver first section of the second 
Novelette chosen by Miss Joyce is one of those things difficult 
to make clear on the gramophone and the suggestion of a melody 
implied is a good deal blurred. The Eileen Joyce we know and 
love appears to full advantage in the charming Intermezzo. She 
plays the Moszkowski with the hard brilliance the music calls 
for, but without being able to suffuse much real life into this 
synthetic stuff. 

One expects so much from Miss Joyce that anything below her 
best is bound to be a disappointment, and this record falls into 
the category of second best in every way. 
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Szigeti (violin) and Magaloff (piano) : (a) Snew (Sigurd Lie- 
Szigeti) ; (b) Gavotte (“‘ Classical ’? Symphony—Prokofieff- 
Grunes) and Danse Russe (Petrouchka—Stravinsky). 
Columbia LB38 (one 10 in., 4s.). 

Sigurd Lie song was much sung in my youth but has, I think, 
dropped out of recital programmes in these sterner days. It is 
a charming little piece of music and makes an attractive violin 
transcription, The melody is first given to the piano and the 
little figure of accompaniment depicting the falling snow to the 
violin: then, more effectively, the process is reversed. 

Prokofieff’s cheerfully vulgar Gavotte from his amusingly-called 
** Classical ’? Symphony also goes well in its violin transcription, 
but the same cannot be said of the Danse Russe, skilful though the 
transcription is. It will sound very attenuated to anyone who 
has heard Petrouchka ; but others might not feel this. Gratitude 
is again done to Szigeti for leaving the beaten track. His playing 
is as artistic and pointed as ever, and the record is worth having 
for its first side alone. Mr. Magaloff at the piano is excellent. 


Menuhin (violin) and Gazelle (piano): Hungarian Dances 
in G minor (No. 1) and F sharp minor (No. 17) 
(Brahms-Joachim). H.M.V. DA1491 (10 in., 4s.). 

Menuhin plays the universally known G minor Hungarian 

Dance with vibrant, glowing tone, an abundance of nervous 

vitality and impeccable technique. No. 17 in F sharp minor is 

a good deal less attractive music but he makes the most of it. 

Excellent recording. A. R. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 
*A. Catterall (violin), B. Shore (viola), A. Gauntlett (’cello), 


E. Cruft (double-bass), F. Thurston (clarinet), A. 
Camden (bassoon) and A. Thonger (horn), from the 
B.B.C. Orchestra: Septet in E flat major, Op. 20 
(Beethoven). H.M.V. DB3026-30 (five 12 in., 30s.). 

I am rarely able to listen to the wireless, so I missed the broad- 
casts of Beethoven’s chamber music for wind instruments (with 
occasional support from strings or piano) which were recently 
given. These works, of little account, belong to Beethoven’s 
first period and his reason for the choice of medium may be 
found in the taste of the eighteenth century for “ wind musique.” 
“* Out of doors it sounded better than strings ; indoors it could 
hold its own against the clatter of dishes.” Moreover, there were 
in Vienna, when Beethoven settled there, many good wind 
players and the best of the world’s wind instrument players 
visited the city. The Septet sums up Beethoven’s achievements 
in this medium and certainly he grew too ashamed of this early 
child in later life. 

The use of the strings (violin, viola, ’cello, double-bass) softens 
the “* asperities of wind intonation ” and secures against monotony, 
and the employment of the double-bass (instead of a second violin) 
gives a good foundation tone to the whole. 

The work is cast in the form of a suite and contains six move- 
ments. Adagio: Allegro con brio—Adagio cantabile—Tempo di 
menuetto—Tema. Andante con variazioni—Scherzo—Andante con moto, 
Alla marcia: Presto. There is something here for all tastes. 
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The first movement is cheerful music-making in which it is 
made clear that the violinist is cock-of-the-walk with the clarinet 
as (so to speak) second fiddle. The accompanying instruments 
are apt to swamp the higher register of Mr. Thurston’s instrument 
but the balance is otherwise good. 

The undistinguished tune of the second movement with a tum- 
tum-tum accompaniment is hardly enough substance for two 
sides, but the violinist (by reason of the wooing tone of his instru. 
ment) does much to save the situation, and the movement is not 
without such pleasant surprises as the entry of the horn, with a 
solo to play, on the second side of the record. 

Everyone knows the delightful Minuet, and it is played here 
with all possible point. The horn player doesn’t get through his 
amusing interruption unscathed but the lapse is only a small one, 

Interest is well maintained in the Variations on a theme which 
is thought to be a Rhenish folk-song. The sudden dark shadow 
in the Coda is authentic Beethoven. 

The charming Scherzo may be summed up in the words “ a- 
hunting we will go” and gives the horn plenty of scope. After 
a short and sombre introduction the theme of the last movement 
is given out by the viola. It is no wonder Beethoven was ashamed 
at the “ otiose twirlings ” of the violin in the cadenza that opens 
Part II—for all the world like a rather arch prima donna showing 
off—but he had little other reason to be ashamed of so melodious 
and well scored a work as this. It is exceedingly well played 
and recorded, and Mr. Catterall deserves a special word of praise 
for his leadership. 


*Roth String Quartet and Simeon Bellison (clarinct): 
Quintet in A major, K.581 (Mozart). Columbia 
LX624-7 (12in., 24s.). 

It is one of the few things to the credit of the egregious Anton 
Stadler, clarinettist and a fine player, that we owe to him Mozart’s 
most lovely Clarinet Quintet in A major, composed in 1789, just 
as we owe Brahms’s works for the instrument to Mihlfeld. 

Stadler borrowed from and sponged on Mozart consistently 
—on the strength of their both being Masons—and Mozart not 
only freely forgave him but wrote him a concerto and this quintet. 

It is a work untroubled by any shadow of the difficulties and 
sorrows which beset the composer in his last years: and one in 
which he not only exploits the possibilities of an instrument then 
comparatively new to their fullest extent, but also triumphantly 
solves the problems of balance with the string quartet. The 
clarinet is, by reason of its compelling timbre, the unquestioned 
leader, but the strings do not merely accompany : they have an 
independent interest of their own which is never allowed to 
threaten the supremacy of the wind instrument. 

The first movement is replete with sensuous beauty, and the 
clarinet is given full scope to exploit its rhapsodical character 
and its capacity for passionate expression. One of the loveliest 
moments is the entry of the second subject on the first violin 
(bar 42) and the tenderly pathetic reply of the clarinet. 

In the famous slow movement it has been well said that “‘ the 
instruments sing for our enchantment as they rarely do even in 
Mozart’s music.” This is surely one of the loveliest records in 
existence and one which everyone must get if they cannot afford 
the whole work (LX625). 

The delightful Minuet has two Trios, the first Trio, in A minor, 
for strings only (those who use a score should notice the ingenious 
dovetailing in the notes of the first strain and the canon in the 
second part), the second Trio with the clarinet prominent again 
and the ’cello having something to say. 

The final movement is an Air of a folk-song-like nature with 
four variations. The fourth variation ends on a chord of the 
dominant and leads to an Adagio and to an Allegro in which the 
theme returns in its first form but elaborated, these being really 
two further variations though not so labelled. As Dynely Hussey 
says in his book on Mozart, “ All the feeling which this tune evoked 
in Mozart’s soul is here set forth for us, and no better answer 
could be given to the question ‘What do you mean by 
Mozartean ?’ than the performance before the enquirer of these 
variations from the clarinet quintet.” 
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Entertainment of the first order 


This, the latest de-luxe Marconiphone radiogram, provides an endless source 
of interest and entertainment. Short, medium and long wavebands give 
you world radio in its broadest sense, coupled with the very finest gramo- 
phone performance. Flawless reproduction and technical perfection are 


assured by the hall-mark Marconi; yet the price is extremely moderate . . . 
27 guineas. Particulars of Modded 575 (also obtainable with automatic 
record-changer, Model 576, 33 gns.) can be obtained from the address below. 
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Three Master Pianists 
Contribute 


Superlative Recordings 
on Columbia this Mo 











The New Astaire-Rogers Film— 


“SHALL WE 
DANCE?” 


TURNER LAYTON— 


VOCAL MEDLEY - FB1720 (16) 


CARROLL GIBBONS and 
the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


MEDLEY - - - FBr1704 (1/6) 
LET’S CALL THE WHOLE THING 
OFF 


SHALL WE DANCE ? Both Fox-Trots. 
FB1705 (1/6) 


HILDEGARDE in Songs— 


THEY CAN’T TAKE THAT AWAY 


FROM ME. 
LET’S CALL THE WHOLE THING 
OFF - . - - FB1712 (1/6) 


HENRY HALL and the 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 


THEY ALL LAUGHED. 
THEY CAN’T TAKE THAT AWAY 
FROM ME. Both. Fox-Trots. 
FB1707 (1/6) 
SCOTT WOOD and His 
Six Swingers 


SLAP THAT BASS. 
BEGINNER’S LUCK. Both Fox-Trots. 
FB1723 (1/6) 


LARRY ADLER— 


Mouth-Organ Virtuoso 


THEY CAN’T TAKE THAT AWAY 
FROM ME. 
THEY ALL LAUGHED FB1714 (1/6) 
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GIESEKING 
EGON PETRI 


FRIEDMAN 


POISSONS D’OR (‘Images ”’—Set 2, No. 3) 
(Debussy). 
ONDINE (‘Gaspard de la Nuit”—No. 1) 


GIESEKING one 
CEES 
p ETRI RIGOLETTO—Concert Paraphrase (Verdi-Liszt). In two parts. 
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LB39 (4, -) 





NOCTURNE (Chopin—Op. 55, No. 2). 
IMPROMPTU IN’ F SHARP = (Chopin— 
Op. 36). DX781 (4,-) 


FRIEDMAN 


‘a) NORWEGIAN SONG — “Snow” (Sne); (6) 
GAVOTTE (from ‘ Classical Symphony ”’) (Prokofieff 








SZIGETI 


—Op. 25). : ; 
DANSE RUSSE (from ‘ Petrouchka’’) (Stravinsky). 
LB38 (4/-) 














Columbia 





PARIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by J. E. Szyfer. Recorded under the Choreographic direction of Serge Lifar. 
DIVERTISSEMENT (Variations from the Ballet ‘The Sleeping Beauty”) 
( Tschaikowsky—Op. 66). In two parts. DX782 (4/-) 


Conducted by G. Andolfi. 
THE BARBER OF SEVILLE—Overture (Rossini). In two parts. 


MOZART CLARINET QUINTET 
(K.581) —New Recording 


Complete on Four Records (LX624-7) IN FREE ART ALBUM, 234/-. 
(Auto. Coupling Records, LX 8328-31, price as standard recording.) 
SIMEON BELLISON (Clarinet) and ROTH STRING QUARTET. 


CLAUDIA MUZIO in Her Greatest Roles— 


LA BOHEME—Mimi’s Farewell (Puccini). In Italian. 
TOSCA—Tosca’s Prayer (Puccini). In Italian - 


TINO ROSSI, Tenor—France’s Favourite Sings in English 


SERENADE IN THE NIGHT. 
GOODBYE, HAWAII. Both sung in English - - - - ~~ ~- DB1710 (2/6) 


ORCHESTRE RAYMONDE, Con. by G. Walter 


MERRIE ENGLAND—Dances (German). In two parts. (a) Hornpipe ; (b) Minuet ; 
(c) Rustic Dance; (¢) Jig - - = = = = = = DB1704 (2/6) 


DB1705 (2/6) 


LB4o (4/-) 


Complete August List from your dealer, or post free from Columbia, 
Clerkenwell Road + ~~ - London - - - 8.C.4 


RECORD 


Prices not valid in I.F.S. 
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The performance, with Simeon Bellison as a clarinet player of 
great distinction, is of exquisite quality and style and the recording 
first rate, except for a very occasional keenness in the tone of the 
leader and an equally rare swamping of the clarinet when all 
the strings are engaged.. Each movement is complete on one 
record, and, as I have indicated, the poor man’s choice is LX625. 





OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Lina Pagliughi (soprano) with the E.I.A.R. Symphony 
Orchestra, Turin: Ah non credea mirarti from La 
Sonnambula (Bellini) and Convien partir from La 
figlia del reggimento (Donizetti); sung in Italian. 
Parlophone E11328 (12 in., 4s.). 

The glory has departed from Bellini’s pastoral opera La 
Sennambula and the popularity of Donizetti’s sparkling light opera 
The Daughter of the Regiment is not what it used to be ; but the 
chief items in their tuneful scores will continue, I hope, to charm 
our ears for many years to come. 

Each of the arias presented here is a melodic gem with little 
or no vocal trimming and admirably suited to exhibit the vocal 
skill of the soprano leggiera ; and each is a plaintive song. One 
heroine laments the loss of her sweetheart’s love ; the other bids 
a sad farewell to the friends she has known from babyhood. 

There are traces of tremolo and breathiness in Signora 
Pagliughi’s singing of these old favourites ; but the faults are 
much too small to detract seriously from the merits of the per- 
formances. The airs are charmingly sung with the appropriate 
touch of pathos. The recording is very good and the record 
can be warmly recommended, In these days, when listening via 
the radio to Continental opera performances is so easy, it should 
not be necessary for me to interpret ‘ the E.I.A.R. Symphony 
Orchestra.” 


*Claudia Muzio (soprano) with orchestra: Vissi d’arte from 
Tosca (Puccini) and Donde lieta usci from La Bohéme 
(Puccini) ; sung in Italian. Columbia LB4o (10 in., 4s.). 

Tosca’s plaintive reproach and Mimi’s touching farewell to 

Rodolfo were excellent items for the late Claudia Muzio to have 
chosen when she made her last recordings for Columbia ; they did 
not thrust into prominence the little weaknesses in her singing, 
while they afforded good scope for the display of her interpre- 
tative powers. As the result, she made two very fine recordings, 
and this record of them, which is technically of a very high order, 
is therefore a very attractive one. 

Lily Pons (soprano) and Enrico di Mazzei (tenor) with 
orchestra: T’amo, Act II duet, Part 1,and Addio, addio, 
Act II duet, Part 2, from Rigoletto (Verdi) ; sung in Italian. 
Parlophone-Odeon R20342 (12 in., 6s.). 


According to its librettist and composer, Rigoletto is a work in 
three acts, the first being divided into two scenes. It is also 
commonly described as an opera in four acts. This is confusing 
and makes it undesirable that the record here under review 
should have been described as a duet from Act II ; and it is no 
more desirable that parts one and two should have been identified 
with the words T’amo and Addio, addio, seeing that they begin 
with Signor né principe and Ah, de’ miei vergini sogni respectively. 
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The essence of this excerpt from the opera is the familiar duet 
E il sol dell’ anima, Most of the preceding recitative is included ; 
the recitative which follows, and for which there was ample room, 
has been cut and the recording ends with the brief duet Addio, 
addio, speranza ed anima. : 

The extracts are sung in acceptable Italian, though the soprano 
measures out the syllables of misera incorrectly and the tenor (who 
is presumably French) repeatedly fails over the simple word 
addio ; he also takes a few small liberties with the vocal line. 
The performance is disappointing: the artists are clever enough 
to have done considerably better. It is also aggravating, for I 
can neither conscientiously describe it as good nor write it off as 
bad. It is fluently sung, but is minus a good deal of the expres- 
siveness which other artists, e.g. Schéne and Hislop, Capsir and 
Borgioli, have managed to infuse into their recordings of the same 
music. Nor can I find evidence of outstanding vocal merits by 
way of compensation. For all its fluency, there is a tightness 
about M. de Mazzei’s singing that is uncomfortable to me if not 
to him; and when he lets himself go his voice is hard. Lily 
Pons, too, has recorded in the past with more sweetness of tone. 
On the whole, I can only sum up the performance as capable 
but uninspired ; one expects more from a record of celebrity 
rank, BP. Va Es 


Lotte Leonard (soprano): “My Spirit was in heaviness” 
(from the Church Cantata “ Sighing, weeping, trouble, 
want”) and “The heart I ask from thee, Love” 
(J. S. Bach). Parlophone-Odeon RO20341 (10 in., 4s.). 

Bach’s twenty-first Church Cantata, Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss, 
was written for the third Sunday after Trinity, and is one of those 
that are tolerably well known in its English version My spirit was 
in heaviness. The label gives the title of the soprano aria as that 
of the cantata, which is wrong. 

No good service is done to Bach by substituting a violin for 
the oboe, whose poignant tones he chose to suggest the “ sighing, 
weeping, trouble, want ”—giving it a figure throughout that 
sounds like a sorrowful sigh—and still less by cutting out four 
bars of the sinfonia for oboe and organ at the start of the aria and 
the whole of the portion that concludes it after the voice has 
ceased. 

Miss Leonard, who sings in German, attacks her high notes 
—the vocal line is certainly trying sometimes—from underneath, 
and allows too much breath to escape round her notes. She has 
not the true Bach style. 

The little soprano love song on the reverse is to be found in 
the Klavierbiichlein of Anna Magdalena, Bach’s second wife, but 
there is considerable doubt as to whether the melody is by him 
or an almost unknown composer Guglielmi. It is an attractive 
little tune and the three verses are pleasantly sung and well 
accompanied on the harpsichord. The recording is good. 

A 


CHORAL 
Basque Children’s Choir (with piano accompaniment): (a) 
Lenago Il ; (b) Ene aberi ; and (a) Zeuretzat Cixitza ; 
(b) Ene Ama. (a) Txeru, (b) Itxasoan, and (a) Ator Ator 
Mutil, (b) Gabou; Gabian. Parlophone R2367-8 (two 
10 in., 5s.). 

Parlophone has made these records with the generous idea of 
devoting the profits to the Basque Children’s Fund, a project 
which will commend itself to everybody. The usual standards 
of criticism are not here to be applied, but one wishes that some 
clue to the titles and contents of the songs had been provided. 
The traditional melodies are for the most part sad, simple, and 
tuneful: some have a fairly gay and quicker section to lighten 
them. The most attractive of all is Itxasoan on R2368. The 
recording of the singing—mostly in unison but with occasional 
almost unpremeditated two-parts—brings over much of the 
poignancy of the occasion and the rich dark colour of the children’s 
voices. ‘Two records to be heard and at least one to be bought 
but for its own unusual charm and for the good cause it represents. 
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Mr. Bruce Sievier writes to say that his song The Silver Patrol 
is not from a film, as erroneously stated in my notes last month, 
but is from the stage show of that name, recently produced at 
the Scala Theatre in London, and now being taken up by many 
of our amateur societies. For many years now Mr. Sievier has 
been doing good work not only in song-writing, but in cham- 
pioning the cause of the downtrodden librettist, and I hasten to 
offer him my sincere apologies for this slip. 





There are not many records this month, which is notable, 
however, for an excellent performance of Huhn’s Invictus by 
Peter Dawson. I hope readers will show their gratitude in 
the appropriate manner, and so preserve the singer from further 
incursions into the gluepot of theme-songs. I am not going to 
say that this Invictus has quite the same power as Norman Allin’s 
wonderful old record, but it is a convincing performance of 
Henley’s atheist anthem. The accompaniment is so essentially 
pianistic that it seems strange to spend money on an orchestra, 
but the playing fortunately does not disturb the singer’s progress. 
Raymond and North’s Give Me the Spice of Life, recently broadcast 
by Mr. Dawson, fills the other side. It is an attractive song. 
(H.M.V. B8600, 2s. 6d.) 


Paul Robeson is his old self again in an unusual record. We 
begin with The Wanderer, arranged by the famous Scandinavian 
composer Selim Palmgren. No composer is mentioned, so I 
presume this to be a traditional melody. It is difficult to associate 
Palmgren with negro music, but after three playings, I am still 
dubious about one word, which should give the key to this piece’s 
nationality. Turning over, we find a re-recording of the spiritual 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child arranged by Lawrence Brown, 
who accompanies throughout, and this is followed immediately 
by a pathetic speech of only a few lines. The words of this are 
by Langston Hughes, and the little poem is called The Minstrel 
Man. The record can be recommended as a Robeson curiosity 
for the collection. (H.M.V. B8604, 2s. 6d.) 


Lastly come the Comedy Harmonists, oddly enough in Congo 
Lullaby, the famous song from the film “‘ Sanders of the River,” 
so closely linked with Robeson, the words by Wimperis and the 
music by Spoliansky. This is most effective, with a highly 
original part for the piano. The reverse veers on the common- 
place—Love Me a Little To-day by A. P. Herbert and Brodsky, and 
presumably from the revue ‘‘ Home and Beauty.” (H.M.V. B86o2, 
2s. 6d.) 


Since writing the above, I have received four further records. 
It is some time since I had a record from Richard Tauber, 
who now presents an immaculate performance of Moya’s Song 
of Songs, backed by Will You Remember ? from the film ‘‘ Maytime ” ; 
music by Romberg. G. Walter directs the accompanying 
orchestra (Parlophone RO20340, 4s.). 

Another celebrity this month is Grace Moore in Schubert’s 
Serenade. ‘Those who do not mind a woman in this music probably 
already possess Lotte Lehmann’s lovely record, but this new 
recording in English will please many. The coupling is adven- 
turous for a film singer, Vissi d’Arte from Puccini’s Tosca. This 
represents Miss Moore’s best recording to date. Both songs are 
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heard in the new Grace Moore film “For You Alone” 
(Brunswick 0136, 4s.). 

The third of these records is of Nancy Evans, who returns 
to this column after her Brahms records with two songs by 
Vaughan Williams. In the sad How Can the Tree but Wither ? 
she successfully catches the spirit of this plaint, but the bucolic 
Water Mill needs more robust treatment. The singer’s diction as 
recorded is still at fault, but I would forgive anything of a singer 
who seems courageously determined to keep the spirit of English 
song alive in English studios. Her accompanist is not named 
—the touch sounds a little light for Myers Foggin, who is usually 
associated with Miss Evans (Decca K862, 2s. 6d.). 

Herbert Ernst Groh, accompanied by Marcel Palotti 
(organ), in All I Do is Dream of You and Love Song, both sung in 
German on Parlophone R2356 (2s. 6d.). 


BAND RECORDS 


Still another Aldershot Coronation Tattoo record! On 
one side is McBain’s lively quick march Sergeants-at-Arms, played 
by the Massed Bands of the Aldershot and Eastern Com- 
mands, conducted by the composer, while on the reverse is a 
Fanfare by Trayton Adams, followed by Sir Edward German’s 
Long Live Elizabeth and Abide With Me. ‘The conductor this time 
is Leslie Seymour. I am beginning to agree with the Bishop of 
Durham’s views on the appropriateness or otherwise of Abide 
With Me for all occasions. Surely there are other popular hymn 
tunes which might be given a turn for a change. The playing is 
crisp for such a huge band and the recording is excellent (H.M.V. 
B8601). 

Nibelungen March by Wagner is an intriguing title, but the 
march itself is pretentious and poor. Presumably the composer 
is J. F. Wagner, and if so this is a sorry business by comparison 
with, say, Under the Double Eagle. ‘The composer has not borrowed 
direct from his illustrious namesake but has rather achieved a 
wearisome imitation. The Parlophone Company’s Massed 
Military Bands do their best, but are much happier in Fucik’s 
excellent Children of the Regiment (Parlophone F848). 

I give absolutely full marks to Regal-Zono MR2475, made at 
the Leicester Brass Bands Festival, 1937. Indeed, I go 
further and ask all who are apt to belittle brass bands to hear 
this record. Heykens’s Under the Balcony and Hesse’s My Lady 
Dainty may not be much as music, but they are pleasantly tuneful 
trifles and the lightness of touch and delicacy are almost in- 
credible from such a huge body of brass players. 

W. A. C. 


BW. 





GAMUT RECORDS 

An American society with this name was formed in November 
1936 with much the same object as “‘ Musicraft,”” whose recordings 
I noticed in the last number of THE GRAMOPHONE: that is, to 
record neglected music, but of all periods. 

Ernst Victor Wolff appeared as pianist in the ‘* Musicraft ” 
issues and here appears as a harpsichordist, that being the in- 
strument upon which he has won fame all over the world. He is 
the cembalist for Dr. Furtwangler and also for the Boston 
Orchestra. The work chosen for this album is Bach’s Sixth 
Partita in E minor with the Toccata and Allemande on one 
twelve-inch record and the Courante, Sarabande, Aria, Gavotte 
and Gigue on two ten-inch records. These are in an album with 
a well-written analytical note on the music. 

The music shows Bach at his most austere, except in the Aria, 
and is played by Mr. Wolff in severely classical style, though he 
makes use of the considerable variety of colour possible on his 
Maendler harpsichord with its four- and sixteen-foot stops. The 
recording is good and the surfaces smooth. Those who really love 
and know Bach may well be glad to possess themselves of music 
unlikely to be recorded commercially. The price of the album 
is $4.00 and the address Gamut Records, 1107 Broadway, N.Y. 


A. R. 
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DOLMETSCH RECORDING 

Those who have enjoyed the Dolmetsch Festivals at Haslemere 
—the thirteenth of these is now in progress—will be glad to know 
that recordings of some of the music are now available at four 
shillings each double-sided ten-inch record, plus postage and 
packing sixpence. 

The contents of the records are as follows: DR4, Pavan and 
Galliard, The Lord of Salisbury, Wm. Byrd ; and The Four-Note 
Pavan for Five Viols, Ferrabosco. DR5, Deux Musettes in 
A minor for Viola da Gamba, 2nd Viola da Gamba, and Harpsi- 
chord, Marin Marais; and Recorder Consorts, The Carman’s 
Whistle, Fortune My Foe, Boree, for two, three and four recorders. 
DR6, Song for Bass Voice and Harpsichord, Anacreon’s Ode to the 
Lute. Henry Lawes ; and Song for Soprano Voice, two Recorders, 
Viola da Gamba and Harpsichord, The Bashful Thames, Purcell. 
DR”, Song for Soprano Voice, with Lute and Viol, The Primrose, 
Henry Lawes, and King of Denmark’s Galliard for the Lute, John 
Dowland. 

The Salisbury Pavan and Galliard are played by Mr. Dolmetsch 
on the clavichord and sound charming: but I must confess to 
havng found the Ferrabosco and Marais pieces very dull and 
deai in tone, and the recorders are not impressive as recorded. 


SECOND 


A WEBER GROUP 


Invitation to the Dance; Overtures to “ Der Freischiitz,” 
“Euryanthe,” “ Oberon ” and “Abu Hassan ”’ 


No wonder these overtures have been recorded so often. I 
take a representative selection of the discs we have received. 
They give us the marrow of German piquancy in opera, a 
romanticism wild and yet natural, and a domestic interest so 
pleasing to his contemporary hearers, if faded, for us. Weber 
completed, in the artistry of German opera-composition, the fine 
quartet, the other and greater members of which were Mozart, 
Gluck, and Beethoven. 


OVERTURE, DER FREISCHUTZ 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). 
LX6o1. 
B.B.C. (Boult). 
Berlin State Opera (Blech). 
Amsterdam (Mengelberg). 
Basle Symphony (Weingartner). 

Rosamunde fill-up). 

Leipzig Gewandhaus (Brecher). Parlophone 11039-40 (with 
fill-up: Berlin State Opera (Weissmann), Prelude to 
Un Ballo (Verdi). 

Berlin Philharmonic (Furtwangler). Decca-Polydor CA8262-3 
(with fill-up, Intermezzo from Freischiitz). 

Grand Symphony (Weissmann). Parlophone E10737. 


Weber, divided between fairyland and national legend, found 
the truest expression of his genius in the opera Der Freischiitz (of 
which a very fair idea can be obtained from the useful Decca- 
Polydor abridged version)—in the fireside tales of demonic power 
and romantic human prowess, of love and darkling fate, and 
especially, in the striking Nature-influence, that had so happily 
mingled in German literature. Sturm und Drang and classicism 
lived side by side. Schiller and Goethe, Herder and Richter, 
wrought powerfully, but not, as in other literary stirs, in warfare. 
The German spirit of those days could say, with Whitman of a 
later age, “‘ I am large, I contain multitudes.” Weber was the 
right man at the right time—a time when the national con- 
sciousness was ready to flower in a natural way, without those 
war-cries and wasteful defiances which so often accompany new 
ideas. It was growth, not forcing-house artificiality. What a 


Columbia 


H.M.V. DB1678. 
H.M.V. Dr249. 

Columbia LX154. 

Columbia 9644-5 (with 
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Only filial piety could call Cécile Dolmetsch a singer, and Mr. 
Raevsky is more painstaking than pleasing. 

Diana Poulton’s lute-playing comes out well, and this side: of 
DR7 has some of the charm that is signally lacking in the other 
performances. 

The records can only be recommended to those who know the 
art of the Dolmetsch family at first hand or who are historically 
minded. I hope our forebears were a little more cheerful in their 
music-making than these somewhat over-solemn records suggest. 
The recording itself is fair but the surfaces are not too good. 

Of very great interest and considerable beauty are the three 
records of selected passages from the Penllyn MS., with the 
transcript and notes compiled by Mr. Dolmetsch. The music is 
played on the Bardic harp with great skill by Mrs. Dolmetsch. 

Remarkable harmonies are found in this music which dates 
from a period at least a thousand years before our present system 
of harmony made its appearance, at the end of the sixteenth 
century. The three records and text are published by the Early 
Welsh Music Society, and a few sets are still to be had at ten 
shillings each from L. Ward, Secretary, Dolmetsch Recording, 
** Jesses,’’ Haslemere, Surrey. 

A. R. 


REVIEWS 


pity England could not have had its native school round about 
1800! If the homely genius of the German forest worked in 
Weber, why was not some genius apportioned to us ? Surely, 
we were hardly done by! Weber’s speech was folky, though 
not, like so much of our composers’, later, self-consciously so: 
self-consciousness is one of the British weaknesses in music. He 
could enlarge emotion without folly. He had not the wide grasp 
of Wagner, nor the skill in ensemble of Mozart. The end of 
Der Freischiitz is hurried and unsatisfactory (a weakness even 
more evident in French opera of the time). But no passage, of 
even a few chords, misses its mark: take, for instance, the 
opening of the overture, impressive, significant in those large- 
curving, quiet octaves rising to f, and their answer; then the 
very deliberate horns. One listens for the bloom on the tone. 
Foreign horns do not sound quite like ours ; I like Decca-Polydor’s 
very much. The Grand Symphony, Parlophone, is quicker. 
Furtwangler takes a third side, as does the other Parlophone, 
in which the horn passage is unevenly timed. I don’t care for 
that. This (Brecher) is a wee bit plummy—not quite such pure 
tone. Blech’s older H.M.V. is very pleasing, in tone and time. 
Boult’s strings sound too loud, in the accompaniment. The 
horns are rather ordinary, and the spirit is conventional. This 
excellent B.B.C. band needs a course of refinements, under any 
one of three or four conductors we could all name. Weingartner 
did splendid things with his Basle band, but it is not tonally 
superfine. The old Columbia (Mengelberg) loses shape, in the 
horn passage. One would think, by the way, that conductors 
would at least agree tolerably on the length of the grace-note 
before the sixth main note ; but they don’t. Somehow, Men- 
gelberg’s grip does not convince me. Beecham clearly dis- 
tinguishes as well as anyone between the repetitions of the horn 
theme—first time soft, second, mf. He drags a trifle. I noted 
the points in this, the most recent recording, in May, p. 519. 
The performance has not quite the tautest dramatic hold, which 
I think the overture needs. In tone quality, this new Columbia 
easily surpasses the old (Mengelberg’s). Boult’s is likeably 
fresh-toned. There is almost always, though, some little speed 
alteration-quirk in his work (cf. about an inch on side 2, here), 
that gives a slight pang to those who are sensitive about pace. 
Brecher’s people (Parlophone), on side 3, don’t quite get together 
in the start of the big chord on p. 24; and their work near the 
end is not perfect. I don’t like Furtwangler’s very slow phrase, 
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just after this point, and his over-digging at you in the last pages. 
The paces, too, hit you in the face too much. It’s good big 
sonorous recording, that some, I think, will probably. like best. 
It is the elbow-digging I dislike; we can see the points, without 
that, goodness knows they are apt to stand out, with this con- 
ductor. All very well made, and he knows where he is going ; 
but I like a bit more left to such intelligence as I may have. 
After all, one must be presumed to know the music! Though 
he takes three sides, the fill-up (unlike all the others) is a bit 
more of Freischiitz. 


On a combination of recording and feeling, I think most people 
would like either Furtwangler or Beecham—for quite different 
reasons. The fresh-toned Boult performance is, in its quiet way, 
likeable ; but I want more of the essence of Weber. 


OVERTURE, EURYANTHE 


Amsterdam (Mengelberg). Columbia LX157. 

Berlin State Opera (von Schillings). Parlophone E10872-3. 
Poulet (Poulet). Decca KF554. 

Berlin State Opera (Blech). H.M.V. D1767. 


The Parlophone, which takes three sides, contains as a fill-up 
the Abu Hassan overture. This recording and treatment seem 
just routine work. Weber’s rhythm should not sound jog-trot. 
The tunes must be displayed. How good they are! No wonder 
they enormously influenced small English opera-makers, and 
swept over its bounds into the world of general choralism. Scores 
of the male-voice and other pieces among which I grew up had 
their origin—and sometimes a mighty obvious one—in the 
operatic ensembles of Weber or Bellini (e.g. the Freischiitz hunting 
choruses, and the oath-swearing duet in J Puritani). Above all, 
Weber’s importance is as the greatest of the forerunners of 
Wagner. There is clear descent, in the Dutchman, from Weber’s 
melodic flights, and his orchestral intensity. The Poulet, with 
a noisy surface, is rather blurry, and the strings need more power, 
but they phrase sensitively, and there are some nice bits of 
French eloquence, though the brass is not very impressively 
individual. ‘The start of side 2 is a capital example of Weber’s 
powerful use of chromatic harmony (compare Spohr’s excess). 


This fine passage, including parts for eight muted violins, is the 
foretaste of a scene in which the heroine confides in a treacherous 
friend, telling her how the sister of her (Euryanthe’s) lover 
poisoned herself, on the death of her lover, and how her spirit 
cannot rest until an innocent maid’s tears have been shed upon 
the ring that poisoned her. Poulet’s tone in the fugue is not 
good enough, though. The best thing about this record is the 
taste. Blech does a steady job, on the speedy side, which I 
slightly prefer to Mengelberg’s, though the latter has some 
impressive drums. Blech’s fugue is solider, though less exciting. 
On the whole, Blech. 


OVERTURE, ABU HASSAN 


Hallé (Harty). Columbia L 2091 (last side, Clock Symphony). 

Berlin State Opera (von Schillings). Parlophone E10873 (last 
side, Euryanthe). 

Berlin State Opera (Heger). Parlophone R2252. 


Weber learned a trick or two, not of the most reputable, from 
a dukely wastrel he served. Abu Hassan profited in the shaping, 
thereby. It was produced when Weber was 25. Its Easternism 
(as Easternism was then considered) is mixed with a certain 
amount of generalized classical practice, one typical Weber tune 
(introduced by the horn notes), and a foretaste of the imitative 
writing that, in Der Freischiitz, worked up into the fugueing. The 
Heger record is sharpest and clearest, though the other Parlo- 
phone (that fills-up for Euryanthe, and contains a few more bars) 
is good, and the old Columbia record is still dainty and sweet, 
though rather small now. The R. number has a good second 
side, of similar Eastern-influenced music—a Mozart Turkish March. 
This more-or-less-pseudo foreignry was all the go in the late 
eighteenth century. 
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OVERTURE, OBERON 


London Symphony Orchestra (Blech). H.M.V. DB1675. 

Paris Philharmonic (Meyrowitz). Columbia DX734. 

Amsterdam (Mengelberg). Columbia L2312-3 (fill-up, Wood, 
Queen’s Hall, Dance, Dvorak). 

Symphony (Coates). H.M.V. Digit. 

Grand Symphony (Bodanzky). Parlophone R2121-2. 

Berlin Philharmonic (Pfitzner). Decca-Polydor CA8105. 

Berlin State Opera (Bodanzky). Parlophone E10840-1 (side 4, 
Coronation March, Meyerbeer, conductor Weissmann). 


Weber was attracted by Eastern subjects—Oberon, Abu Hassan, 
Turandot. They added a spice of strangeness to romance. He 
was feeling his operatic way, too, towards the synthesis that 
Wagner so marvellously manipulated. Wagner could see farther 
and deeper ; but Weber, so little taught, so admirably inspired, 
was the right man at the right time, the first fine force that 
moved German opera into the position from which Wagner could 
build music-drama. 


In the Oberon overture, as always in Weber, the quality of 
individual instruments should be a joy ; then a bit of chromatic 
harmony must be savoured, a big, upswinging tune (rather much 
of a muchness, these, when heard in bulk) ; and a whirling finish, 

The old H.M.V. has no special grace of style that would bring 
it into competition with the newer recording. That old 
Columbia (four sides) suffered from acoustic conditions that 
were not quite good enough (it appears as if agreement had not 
even yet been reached, by all recorders, in this: I have been 
thinking a good deal about this lately). The ten-inch Parlophone 
(letter R) is nippier than the twelve (letter E), but on the whole 
I prefer the latter’s tone. The Paris players, as I noted last 
June, make a solid rather than a brilliant record. The Blech 
shows the shape and phrasing as generously as any, and its attack 
is engaging. The chamber was not, to my mind, quite perfect, 
but this is a distinguishing exposition of all the music’s varied 
qualities, without excess. Bodanzky (R) misses a sufficient 
climactic feeling. This is an overture in which it is easy to shoot 
the bolt too soon. Pfitzner’s record does not compare very well, 
in reproduction, with the best of the others. I like Blech, with a 
good cheaper choice in the Parisians—just a shade shrieky in 
cumulation, though. 


INVITATION TO THE DANCE 


Philadelphia (Stokowski). H.M.V. D1285. 

Berlin Charlottenburg (Kopsch). Decca-Polydor LY6042. 
Hastings (Harrison). Decca K575. 

Berlin State Opera (Weissmann). Parlophone E10927. 
Basle Symphony (Weingartner). Columbia 9691. 


Weber had nothing like Wagner’s breadth: his melodies, for 
instance, never carry far or wander from simple harmonic bases. 
It is in their delightful fitness to their purpose that he wins. He 
did not too much disperse his talent. He knew what he could 
do, and went straight for that. 

The Invitation, written about the same time as Der Freischiitz, 
appropriately came into the ballet music that Berlioz arranged 
for the opera in Paris in 1842. Much later, Weingartner neatly 
worked several of the tunes together, in his version, which sparkles 
pleasantly, in its special sort of resonance, on the old Columbia 
record. It is not all quite crystal-clear, though. The Decca K 
is a very sprightly, rather over-resonant recording, by a smaller 
band. The Polydor uses Berlioz’s arrangement ; admirable in 
the wind, and discreet in pace and tone in the waltz itself. The 
light scoring comes off very well, if a wee bit palely. The Parlo- 
phone makes the same music more glittering—more for the money, 
and on the whole better value. The H.M.V. gives charming if 
rather exaggerated phrases. This combines the best of the 
values, with the Parlophone as a good second. For those who, 
like me, enjoy Weingartner’s version, there is the fair if rather 
old-time recording on the Columbia disc. 
W. R. A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


First of all a somewhat belated tribute to the late George 
Gershwin. He will be remembered best for his problematical 
Rhapsody in Blue, which was first featured by Paul Whiteman. 
‘Though not so prolific as some composers of his school, he 
had ideas and was obviously most sincere in all his work. The 
light entertainment world on both sides of the Atlantic will be 
much the poorer for his untimely end. 

His last work to reach this country was the musical score of 
ithe film ‘‘ Shall We Dance ?”’ with which he was assisted by his 
brother Ira. Those who have not yet purchased records of the 
various tunes might do worse than get Decca K861. This con- 
(ains a selection from the film played in a bright and convincing 
manner by Geraldo and his Orchestra. Cyril Grantham 
is an able vocalist. 

Not less interesting by comparison is another film selection, 
this time Melody for Two, arranged and played to the usual 
Yorke-Levy formula by Louis Levy and his Gaumont-British 
Symphony on Columbia FB1717. Jamet Lind and Gerry 
Fitzgerald are the singers and they fully deserve recognition. 

Edith Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra are in their 
clement this month ; on Parlophone R2359 they play two sides 
of Old Vienna Melodies which includes Good Old Times and This 
Year’s Wine. The “‘ wine ”’ is particularly sparkling, though not 
more so than the Merry England Dances as played by that pro- 
ficient combination, the Orchestre Raymonde. The record 
includes Rustic Dance, Fig, Hornpipe and Minuet. The number 
is Columbia DB1704. 

Anton and the Paramount Theatre Orchestra play two 
selections ; one from the film “‘ Wake Up and Live” and the 
other from ‘‘ The Hit Parade.” Their arrangements get more and 
more like those from Peter Yorke’s pen, but the strings have not 
the sheen of the Levy violins. Both sides of H.M.V. BD442 are 
fairly attractive for all that: Al Bollington at the organ adds 
appropriate colour. Henry Croudson tackles somewhat 
different material on Regal-Zono MR2474. The Casse Noisette 
Suite by Tchaikovsky is his choice, and although the final item, 
Russian Dance, seems rather slipshod, on the whole the record is 
successful. The suite is played quite simply and without undue 
recourse to the “‘ effects”? stops. That other virtuoso of the 
cinema organ, Reginald Foort, couples The Lost Chord with a 
pretty little piece, Cloister Shadows, on H.M.V. BD441. In the 
former he is once again assisted by a Brass Quartette, which 
once again I consider superfluous. Foort, by the way, is playing 
the B.B.C. theatre organ. 

Swinging Out is the title of a selection of old tunes played by 
Nat Gonella and his Georgians on Parlophone F832. Part 1 
includes Roses of Picardy, Pagan Love Song and Alice Blue Gown, 
and Part 2 is composed of IJ Never Knew, China Boy and That’s a 
Plenty. As the title implies, swing is the main object and as such 
I recommend it to all but the learned students of swing. A 
selection with more popular ingredients and played in a style 
more likely to be popular with the masses is Souvenir Medley, 
No. 2. Sonny Farrar and his Sunny Boys are responsible for 
it on Regal-Zono MR2505. All goes well in Part 1 until the 
vocal, and then either the singer or the recording slips. There 
is a certain amount of muzziness, for which I am inclined to 
blame the singer. The second side does not reveal anything 
untoward and is as satisfactory as most medleys of this type. 
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FAX 


Camp Fire Songs, a medley of old songs such as My Bonnie is Over 
the Ocean, Keep the Home Fires Burning, etc., will provide a fitting 
accompaniment to any holiday community gathering. It is 
played simply and without fuss by the Harmonica Band of the 
and Aberdeen Troop of Boy Scouts on Regal-Zono MR2482. 
Rex 9073 may be used with success for a similar purpose ; on it 
Primo Scala’s Accordion Band continue their Six Hits of the 
Day series (this is No. 11) with Sam Costa singing a chorus on 
each side. 

Thus by a simple process we reach the pianoforte soloists. 
Patricia Rossborough is the first comer with two selections 
on Parlophone F841, one from the Saville Theatre show ‘“ Flood- 
light” and the other from the film ‘‘ Shall We Dance?” In both she 
is back to her old form, nimble and tasteful throughout and no 
gaudy fireworks. Vivian Ellis also plays a piano selection from 
“ Floodlight’ on H.M.V. BD443. Of the two I like the Parlo- 
phone disc the better, though there is not a great deal to choose 
between them. The backing is a rather clever arrangement 
of Little White Room, also from “ Floodlight.” 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye proceed with their precon- 
ceived idea, Tin Pan Alley Medley. Parlophone F836 contains 
No. 3, which includes six popular tunes. These lads have also 
excluded noise and gymnastics in favour of a more restrained and 
polished style. As usual a string bass and drums accompany. 

On Decca F6429 Tony Lowry plays two rather simple but 
delightful pieces. One is from his own pen and is entitled Willow 
Pattern and the other is Ye Merry Blacksmith. Lowry’s touch is as 
light as a feather and his style generally is most apposite. Melodies 
of the Month ani Len Green need no introduction ; Rex 9072 
includes September in the Rain, On a Little Dream Ranch, Moonlight 
and Shadows, Where Are You?, Keep Calling Me Sweetheart, and 
With Plenty of Money and You. 

And so we may as well end this section as we began ; that is 
with still another selection from the Gershwin score from “* Shall 
We Dance ?,” this time played by Joe Loss and his Band on 
Regal-Zono MR2483. Snappy and nicely arranged, but hardly 
so entertaining as the Geraldo twelve-inch disc. 


Vocalists 

So far very few vocal records have come my way and amongst 
those that have arrived there are only two from the fair sex. 
Hildegarde is as charming as ever in two songs from “ Shall We 
Dance ?” on Columbia FB1712. The titles are They Can’t Take 
That Away from Me and Let’s Call the Whole Thing Off ; popular 
songs with a greater significance the way she sings them. In 
On a Little Dream Ranch Gracie Fields has the help of a male 
chorus who sing the chorus whilst she indulges in a little vocal 
obbligato ; it is effective without becoming florid. The reverse of 
Decca F6426 is the waltz song Will You Remember ?, a pleasant 
number which is rather spoiled by indifferent diction in the high 
registers. 

Now two records of boy sopranos. First, Derrick Jones 
singing Smiling Through, which is backed by a duet between 
Derrick and his brother Stanley—Stars of the Summer Night. The 
solo lacks resonance even for a boy and Derrick should pay more 
attention to both pronunciation and enunciation. The duet 
suffers from the same faults, but here much is compensated for 
by the pleasant blending of the voices (Regal-Zono MR2472). 
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The second of the two records is Parlophone F845, recorded by 
Teddy who is assisted by a chorus as well as an 
orchestra. In its class this is an attractive disc. The boy has a 
sweet voice, he has a fair idea of how to use it, and the chorus 
is judiciously placed in relation to the soloist. The songs are 
The Children’s Home and Daddy; the duet between Teddy and 
baritone in the latter song is worthy of special mention. 

I do not remember hearing a record by Hal Yates before. 
On H.M.V. BD436 he sings 
They Can’t Take That Away from 
Me and Where Are You? with 
plenty of verve, but his voice, 
though strong and of adequate 
range, is rather hard and lacking 
in depth. Les Allen’s voice 
sounds very full and round by 
comparison. On Columbia 
FB1722 he sings Where is the Sun? 
and Sweet Heartache in his usual 
assuring manner. Sam Costa 
runs him close in a song from 
the film ‘“‘ Wake Up and Live,” 
namely, Never in a Million Years, 
which is coupled with The 
Mood that I’m in on Parlophone 
F842. 

On Columbia FB1720 Turner 
Layton sings and plays a medley 
of songs from “Shall We 
Dance ?” but his outstanding 
disc is Old Plantation, which is coupled with the popular September 
in the Rain on Columbia FB1713. Indeed, this record is one of 
Layton’s best offerings for some time; it easily outshines 
Columbia FB1721, on which he sings When the Harvest Moon is 
Shining and Was it Rain? 1 was not particularly impressed with 
Leslie Hutchinson’s two songs on Parlophone F838. Not 
that either Where Are You? or They Can’t Take That Away from 
Me are below his usual standard, but neither song is so in- 
triguing as Carelessly or September in the Rain which he recorded 
last month. Ralph Silvester apparently has learned to restrain 
that robust voice of his since last a record of his came my way ; 
his Will You Remember? and All Alone in Vienna on Rex 9075 
show’a marked improvement. Al Bowlly’s record last month 
unfortunately arrived too late for review ; it did not quite come 
up to this present disc. H.M.V.BD440 reveals the old convincing 
Bowlly of the Monseigneur days. He sings two songs from 
“© Waikiki Wedding,” Blue Hawaii and Sweet is the Word for You. 

Now here is a record that is different ; it is sung by the Mormon 
Millennial Chorus (yes, from Salt Lake City, U.S.A.), but don’t 
let that bias your mind. On one side of Regal-Zono MR2481 
they sing two traditional cowboy songs, the Dogie Song and The 
Old Chisholm Trail, and the reverse contains A Toast, Sociability 
and I Want to be a Friend of Yours. And they sing them well. 
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** Mine”’ cannot pick up 
Nat Gonella’s grimace 


Light Music, Accordions, etc. 
Here is a stranger to my particular basket. The Boston 


Promenade Orchestra conducted by Arthur Fiedler playing 
At Dawning and Brahms’s Cradle Song and the familiar Waltz in 
A flat, Op. 39, No. 15. This is the first time I have heard 
Cadman’s popular ballad played by such a combination as the 
Bostonians ; on the concert-platform, and on the pier, yes ; and 
nearly always sung with plenty of verve but with little else. On 
this disc it has body and greater charm than ever. Couple this 
with the delicate rendering of the lovely Brahms pieces and agree 
with me that H.M.V. B8599 is a snip. 

The Rhapsody No. 1 by Josef Rixner is also new to me. It is 
a colourful composition which in parts reminds one vaguely of 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, but it is definitely Continental in 
texture. Eugen Wolf and his Orchestra certainly find it much 
to their liking on Parlophone R2361. Two of the lesser-known 
pieces by Albeniz—Puerta de Tierra, a Bolero, and Aragon, a 
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Fantasia—follow on Parlophone R2357. These are competently 
played by the Orquesta Sevilla and form a welcome change to 
the waltzes of Strauss and Waldteufel with which the: recent 
lists have bristled. 

Not all have been eliminated, however, for the next two 
records both contain Waldteufel waltzes. On Parlophone R2358 
the Orchestra Mascotte play Sweetest of All and Golden Rain 
with their usual serenity, and on Regal-Zono MR2476 the 
Regal Salon Orchestra play an arrangement by Finck entitled 
Waldteufel Memories. Variety and neat dovetailing are the prin- 
cipal features of this disc. More colour and energy are infused 
into the two waltzes Brigitte and Cuckoo on Parlophone F847. 
The Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra play them both convincingly. 
I like, too, the serenades, Let Us Dream and For You Only, which 
George Boulanger and his Orchestra play on Parlophone 
R2364. The violinist stresses the vibrato a little too much, 
otherwise I should give them full marks. 

Fingerprints and Chase the Ace, by the Harry Engleman Quin- 
tette, are two light syncopated pieces more after the style of 
Billy Mayerl. They will both set your feet a-tapping. So hear 
Columbia FB1715. For sultry summer evenings Columbia 
FB1716 and Regal-Zono MR2489 should be particularly appro- 
priate ; wailing Hawaiian guitars played and not abused. The 
Hawaiian Islanders play Blue Hawaii, Sweet is the Word for You 
and Sweet Leilani on the Columbia disc and the Coral Islanders 
play Carelessly and September in the Rain on MR2489. In com- 
plete contrast is the playing of Larry Adler on Columbia FB1721. 
There seems to be no end to the effects Adler gets out of an 
ordinary harmonica. They All Laughed and They Can’t Take 
That Away from Me on Columbia FB1714 rank as two of his most 
marvellous recordings to date. Another soloist who is just as much 
a virtuoso on his own instrument is Emile Vacher. In Rose 
Marie a banjo and piano accompany him to advantage and on 
the reverse of Parlophone F849 he plays Marche Indienne as a 
solo. It is on this side that he shows his complete mastery of 
the accordion. Primo Scala’s Accordion Band offer Maracay 
and My Little Buckaroo as their other contribution, and if you like 
massed accordions and the tunes then you will like Rex 9074. 

Finally there are two cinema-organ solos. On Parlophone 
F843 Robinson Cleaver caresses the dainty Frasquita Serenade 
by Léhar, and then turns more boisterous but still in concord 
with that cinema-organist’s delight—The Whistler and His Dog. 
The Merry-Go-Round Broke Down, and if you don’t believe me, 
just you hear the amusing record of this title played by Sidney 
Torch at the organ of the Union Cinema, Kingston. The 
coupling is Where Are You? from the film ‘‘ Top of the Town.” 
Note the number, Columbia FB1725. 


Humour and Hill-Billies 


The humour is weak this month. Even Ronald Frankau 
failed to raise more than one laugh. Take Me Somewhere Love 
is Brutal and Remember the Cyclists 
are his offerings on Parlophone 
R2360 ; and for once in a while 
I preferred the comedy of Sandy 
Powell and Company in Sand) 
Goes Courting, a double-sided 


sketch on Rex 9076. You know 
Powell of old, so you may 
anticipate the kind of humour 
which permeates this disc. 
George Formby is the only 
other comedian in the lists. 
He sings Trailing Around in a 
Trailer and Said the Little 
Brown Hen on Regal - Zono 
MRa24609. 

Waltzing Matilda is a particu- 
larly good number, and the Hill- 
Billies make the most of it on 
Regal-Zono MR2473. A Shanty 














“Calling All Stars” is 
Bert Ambrose’s latest film 
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in a One-Horse Town is the coupling ; also well sung, but the song 
is not in the same category as Matilda. 


Dance Bands. Recurring Combinations 


Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca) naturally had to have 
a shot, or rather a couple of shots, at the “ Shall We Dance ?” 
score. They Cant Take That Away from Me and Let’s Call the 
Whole Thing Off are their choice. But as with most other com- 
binations even they can do very little out of the ordinary with 
them (F6425). Their other disc, F6424, is the one to reveal the 
Ambrosial nectar ; Poor Robinson Crusoe and I Saw a Ship a-Sailing 
are the titles ; the arrangements speak for themselves. 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Colum- 
bia) are more fortunate in their choice of material this month. 
There’s a Lull in My Life from “* Wake Up and Live ” is an unusual 
kind of tune made more attractive still by a simple but pleasing 
arrangement. Ann Lenner is the vocalist who seems a trifle 
short of breath in one place ; or is it that this chorus is pitched 
too low for her ? Never in a Million Years, also from the same 
film, is the coupling (FB1732). The other record is made by 
Carroll Gibbons and his Boy Friends and the number is 
FB: 724. On both sides of this the principal honours go to 
Gibbons for his tasteful solo work on the piano. The titles are 
To-morrow is Another Day and I was Anything but Sentimental. 

joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zono) show remarkable 
ingenuity in that refreshing comedy number The Merry-Go-Round 
Broke Down on MR2485. It is more amusing than the Sidney 
Torch record noticed earlier. The backing is a straight number 
I’m Gonna Kiss Myself Good-bye, which, like their other four titles, 
A Sailboat in the Moonlight, In a Little French Casino (MR2484), 
I Hum a Waltz and I Saw a Ship a-Sailing on MR2486, sounds 
rather tame and subdued after the fairground episode. But 
make no mistake, Loss and his boys are reaching the top of the 
ladder at a good pace. In melody, rhythm or comedy they can 
show a clean pair of heels to many other combinations. 

Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia) wend their way 
through Blue Hawaii and Where Are You? without displaying 
anything of an original nature ; just 
sweet tunes, sweetly played (FB1734). 
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dislike their methods; you know the old tag—* Familiarity 
breeds ...”’ Need I say more ? 


Roy Fox and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) very nearly emulate 
the Loss record of The Merry-Go-Round Broke Down ; it is effective 
but lacks the spontaneity of the Regal-Zono. H.M.V. BD5239 
is the record number, and the coupling, Fifty Million Robins 
Can’t Be Wrong, fully warrants further investigation. Blue Hawaii 
is a tune with which Fox and his boys cannot go wrong either. 
I always admire their treatment of such melody numbers as this. 
Denny Dennis does full justice to the refrain in this and in the 
tune on the other side, Sweet is the Word for You. 

Eddie Carroll and the Casani Club Orchestra (Parlophone) 
run Carroll Gibbons very close with There’s a Lull in My Life. 
Carroll treats it in a very similar manner, but his vocalist loses 
the points. Never in a Million Years is the fill-up to Parlophone 
F839. This tune has little merit. Jn a Little French Casino on 
F840 is not very inspiring either, though it can be made some- 
thing of, as Joe Loss has shown earlier. Sunset in Vienna is the 
last of a rather disappointing quartette. 


Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra (Brunswick) contrive to 
show four numbers from “‘ Shall We Dance ?” in a different light. 
They succeed to some extent ; certainly their arrangements of 
They All Laughed, Let’s Call the Whole Thing Off (02434), Slap 
That Bass and They Can’t Take That Away from Me on 02433 are 
at least the equal of most others I have heard. 


Dance Bands. Singles 


The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro play two tangos, 
Que Nadie se Entere and Todo es Cuestion de Suerte, with their cus- 
tomary sangfroid on Parlophone OT153. Colour and rhythmic 
emphasis are, of course, native attributes of this combination. 
Heinz Huppertz and his Orchestra are not very much 
inferior in the tangos Land of Magic and Lamento. They do not 
quite reproduce the “‘ tang ” of the Canaro crowd on Parlophone 
R2363. 

The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra play a pseudo-Continental 
number on Columbia FB1733. Le Touquet, a paso-doble, is the 
title ; lively but not very interesting. 
The coupling is the Hampstead Heath 














Still, I prefer these to their ideas of ° © tune The Merry-Go-Round Broke Down, 
In a Little French Casino or I Saw a Ship STRICT DANCE TEMPO which is about on a par with the Roy 
a-Sailing on FB1718. Vi Sity 4 Fox version. Loss still holds the lead 
Harry Roy and his Orchestra Pega neo ey ar etoomy with this tune. Bert Firman and his 
(Parlophone) also visit the fairground, Where Are You? (Slow Fox-Trot) ond Orchestra may, or may not, have taken 
but they do not show anything like the You Showed Me the Wa (Swing-Step) my remarks about their last record to 
same originality as the Joe Loss boys. F8 Moonlight Valk (Waltz) pe d heart ; at any rate they turn out a 
One would have thought that The Merry- Saith, ot ine ‘Moonl ra (Quick-Step) sparkling gens po of Swing High—Swing 
Go-Round Broke Down would be a number F8 8 €P)s Low on H.M.V. BD5237. The coupling 
right down the Roy street. I’m Gonna -<etelile is the waltz Sweetheart; plain but 
Kiss Myself Good-bye is the backing to Moore, Piano Solo (Parlo- attractive. 
F829. On F830 there is a marked phone). Tropical Moonlight (Slow Fox- Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots 
improvement in arrangements and Trot) and When We Feather Our Nest (Parlophone F844) swing to two tunes 
rhythm ; in Wake Up and Live there isa ~ (Quick-Step), F835. of early vintage this month ; they are 
spot of comedy also. You Can Tell Josephine Bradley and her The Sheik of Araby, in which Daniels 
She Comes from Dixie is the remaining Ballroom Orchestra (Decca). demonstrates his dexterity on the 
title. Whispering (Quick-Step) and Alice cymbal, and the more vigorous Twelfth 
Shep Fields and his Rippling Blue Gown (Waltz), F6423. Street Rag, which is a more fitting vehicle 
Rhythm Orchestra (Regal-Zono) open Joe Loss and his Band: (Regal- for Drumnasticks. The other boys also 
up once again with that inane rippling Zono). Toodle-oo (Fox-Trot) and Let get a chance to do their stuff, and they 
rhythm effect, and continue to spoil Us Be Sweethearts Again (Waltz), are almost as successful as Scott Wood 
their efforts by ‘“‘ busy ” arrangements. MR2487.° You Can Tell She Comes and his Six Swingers in Slap That Bass. 
Compare There’s a Lull in My Life on from Dixie (Fox-Trot) and Sunset in The reverse, Beginner’s Luck, is more than 
MR2477 with that of Carroll Gibbons. Vienna (Slow Fox-Trot), MR2488. ot ee Wee, Rates; on, a 
The reverse—I’m Bubbling Over—does H Jaques and his: Co ' se 723 
not suffer from excessive ornamenta- Tinees . empo Orchestra (H.M.V.) aT 
tion, but it could be curtailed to The Gre “gy Mistake of My Life The Casa Loma Orchestra play two 
advantage. Most of their ideas are (Waltz) and I Saw a Ship A Sailes numbers which Mr. Jackson. would class 
tepeated again in Sweet is the Word for (Fox-Trot), BD52 8 as ‘‘ commercials.” And admittedly 
You and In a Little Hula Heaven on is al Was It Rain? on Brunswick 02432 
MR2478. It is not that I particularly @ : ® is definitely intended for the masses ; 
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the coupling, though not swing of the first water, is out of the 
common rut, both as regards arrangement and execution. Love 
is Good for Anything that Ails You is the title. Felix Mendelssohn 
and his Orchestra, on the other hand, and on Decca F6428, 
fail completely in Sweet Leilani and Good-night, My Love. The 
tempo is uniform and they play them note-perfect, but that is all 
one can say of them. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians tootle Toodlz-Oo, a tricky 
little tune with a “ Good-night”’ type of vocal. Sentiment is 
not the theme of this version, however ; there is a spot of comedy 
and swing. The other side of this Parlophone record is Take 
Another Guess, which gives Gonella a chance to do some hard and 
effective blowing on that trumpet of his. Parlophone F831 may 
interest you. It did me. Harry Roy’s Tiger Ragamuffins 
will also intrigue with their ideas of Fate and Way Down Yonder 
in New Orleans on Parlophone F837. In Fate there are some 
clever touches and the main features of the other tune are speed 
and a noisy vocalist. 

In some respects one might also say the same of Fats Waller 
and his Rhythm on H.M.V. BD5225. Fats is talking again 
this month ; there is much more than “ Yeah, man ” and-pace 
in Back Up to Me. On the reverse the exuberance and pace is 
more restrained. It is entertaining just the same, which remark 
might also have been applied to Avalon played by Val Rosing 
and his Swing Stars were it not for the corny scat vocal half- 
way through one side of Columbia FB1719. My Honey’s Lovin’ 
Arms on the reverse is not more than fair. 

The Merry-Go-Round Broke Down crops up once again. Eddie 
Duchin and his Orchestra give their impressions of it on 
H.M.V. BD5232. It is inferior to those of Fox or the B.B.C. 
combinations. Thus Loss is still the tops. Guy Lombardo 
and his Royal Canadians also fail in Toodle-Oo. You could 
measure this version with a two-foot rule; it is so straight. 
Dolly Dawn and her Dawn Patrol do not get up to any of their 
tricks either in Blue Hawaii or in The Mood that I’m in, which is a 
pity because they have some pretty brainwaves at times (Regal- 
Zono MR2476). 

Although Billy Bissett and his Orchestra improve on their 
previous recordings with There’s a Lull in My Life on H.M.V. 
BD5231, they are still only second best to the Carroll Gibbons 
version of this tune. On the obverse, they hold the grade with 
Never in a Million Years. Orlando and his Orchestra have 
quit the Decca fold in favour of H.M.V. Here they are as clean 
and as snappy as ever on BD5236 playing Love is Good for Anything 
that Ails You. Their other number, though slower, more melodic 
and played with more restraint, is still above the average. Watch 
Orlando. 

The Broadway Rhythm Kings play Never in a Million Years 
quite uninspiringly, but they do turn out something a little 
different in Jt’s Swzll of You. Not much, but we must be thankful 
for small mercies. Parlophone F846 is worth a hearing if only 
for Unsophisticated Sue played by Blackie and her Boys. Her 
vocal is topping. The Santa Paula Serenaders fill the other 
side with a hectic impression of Nagasaki. 


Late Arrivals 


As was the case last month, the Decca, Brunswick and Rex 
August records form the bulk of the late-comers. I sincerely 
hope this sort of thing does not become a regular occurrence ; 
will the omnipotents at Brixton, Malden and Tonbridge please 
note ? 

The charm of Greta Keller is adequately expressed in The 
Mood that I’m in and Carelessly on Decca F6439, though personally 
I like her best in some of the Continental numbers she occasionally 
introduces. Alice Faye has a different sort of personality and a 
different type of voice. In her own sphere she is almost as 
convincing ; more coarse, of course. She sings Jt’s Swell of You, 
Never in a Million Years (Brunswick 02436), There’s a Lull in My 
Life and Wake Up and Live on Brunswick 02435. This is her 
best disc. 
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On Brunswick 02444 Bing Crosby once again scores a bull 
with another recording of the Sweet Leilani ilk, namely Blue 
Hawaii, and follows this up on the reverse with Sweet is the Word 
Jor You. Bob Mallin sings There’s Only. Five Bullets in My Old 
Six-Shooter and Prairie Romeo in his characteristic hill-billy style, 
and as usual provides his own guitar accompaniment. Admirers 
of The Street Singer also should make a note of Decca F6438. 
In Will You Remember? Tracy is in one of his lady-killing moods ; 
I almost believed in his sincerity. In a Little French Casino is his 
other song. 

Now here are two records for series collectors ; first Charlie 
Kunz (Decca F6440) playing his Piano Medley, No. D5, which 
includes Where Are You ?, September in the Rain, My Little Buckaroo, 
Love, Please Stay, Keep Calling Me Sweetheart and Twinkle, Twinkle, 
Little Star, and secondly that other keyboard manipulator 
Reginald Dixon playing Dixon Hits, No. 14, on Rex go82. 

Another record by Ambrose and his Orchestra contains a 
fairly commonplace arrangement of Jn a Little French Casino and 
Fifty Million Little Robins Can’t Be Wrong (Decca F6433), the high 
light of which is the vocal by Evelyn Dall. Billy Cotton and 
his Band also aver that Fifty Million Little Robins Can’t Be Wrong, 
but they are much more emphatic about it on Rex 9077. On 
the other side they take great pains to give their version of 
Carelessly. Even they are not so successful as Joe Loss with The 
Merry-Go-Round Broke Down on Rex 9078. They come nearer to 
wresting the palm than any other combination so far heard. 
Sweet Leilani is the accompanying title. Sorry, I am a little too 
previous, for the very next record is of the same tune played by 
Lew Stone and his Band, Decca F6434. They score an extra 
point not merely for crazy effects but for a combination of 
rhythm and effect. Carelessly and, on F6435, Where is the Sun? 
and What Are We Gonna Do with Baby? are the other Stone 
titles. All are nicely arranged and the lads show that their old 
flair for rhythm or melody is not altogether dead. 

Jay Wilbur and his Band are as stolid and straight as ever 
in Smile When You Say Good-bye and in A Little French Casino. If 
you like to dance to your records then add Rex go7g to the 
collection. Felix Mendelssohn and his Orchestra may be 
danced to too on Decca F6437. Will You Remember ? and When 
the Harvest Moon is Shining are the titles. Both are waltzes. The 
Casa Loma Orchestra have been noticed earlier and if you 
prefer the melody of There’s a Lull in My Life and Never in a Million 
Years to the other tunes get Brunswick 02437. The first-named 
is easily their best effort. 


There is some rather clever steel guitar playing by Roy Smeck 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders in What Will 1 Tell My Heart? 
and to a lesser extent in the reverse title On a Little Bamboo Bridge 
(Rex 9083). 

Tunes from the Music Shop is perhaps the most appropriate title 
I could have chosen to bring these notes to a close. It is a 


medley played by Geraldo and his Orchestra on Decca F6436. 
Cyril Grantham and The Radio Three assist vocally. 


BOHEMIAN. 













Private Recording 


MAY we remind you that we are still at the same 
address to make any type of specialized recording. 
Our apparatus is probably the finest of its kind in 
this type of Studio, and was built by us for the re- 
production of sound as true to the original as possible. 
Call and hear an Organ-Recording which was 
highly praised by A.R. for its life-like quality. 


STROUD RECORDING STUDIO 


122, BAKER STREET, W.1 WEL. 1976 
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BRUNSWICK 


Last month saw the release of the second 
of the two Brunswick Albums (the first of 
which I dealt with in our July number) 
entitled ‘“‘ Twenty-One Years of Swing 
Music.” 

\s previously explained, each Album 
contains eight discs (sixteen sides) and costs 
one guinea complete, or the records may 
be obtained separately at the usual price of 
hali-a-crown. 

Before dealing with the performances, 
however, I want to say a word about the 
bookt by colleague Leonard Hibbs issued in 
conjunction with them. 

This book is much more than a treatise on 
the records, the impending release of which 
was, I gather, the original reason for writ- 
ing It. 

It is more a homily on Swing Music 
generally. It is at once a history and a 
guide to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of better jazz, and is all the more 
valuable and interesting because, although 
this music has been with us for more than 
long enough for many books to have been 
published on it, there are as a matter of 
fact very few from which one-can obtain an 
insight into what it is driving at, let alone 
its origin and development. 

The first essential towards sifting the 
minority of wheat from the gamut of chaff, 
which is the only way one can describe the 
output over the last twenty years of jazz 
recordings as a whole, is a background 
against which one may judge each individual 
example ; and that background is wrapped 
around the early days of the music. 

Hugh Halpert in the American Music Lover 
(November 1936) summed up the situation 
so perfectly that Mr. Hibbs quotes him thus : 

‘* We must never forget in dealing with folk- 
songs”’ (and jazz was, of course, nothing 
but Negro folk-music, whatever the veneer 
of modern technique may have made of it 
in more recent years) ‘‘ that they are the 
products of a culture totally different from our 
own. 

“As in any art, for a full understanding 

a thorough knowledge of their background is 

required. 

“ Zsthetically many of them are very in- 
teresting, but before we attempt to criticize 
them on esthetic grounds we must be sure we 





t * Twenty-One Years of Swing Music,”’ by Leonard 
Hibbs, published by Brunswick Ltd., 60 City Road, 
London, E.C.1, in conjunction with their two above- 
mentioned Albums of records. (Price: 1s. 6d.) 
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comprehend their full significance socially and 

historically.” 

The value of Mr. Hibbs’s book is that it 
gives that background. 

Of course, it has its faults. For one thing, 
I have never been able to understand, less 
still capture, the almost fanatical worship 
for the early jazz protagonists which sticks 
out between the lines of Mr. Hibbs’s writings 
like a wart on a nose, even though he may 
not always express it in so many words. 
Admittedly these good people started some- 
thing, but I cannot see that that gives them 
any right to be lauded over the many others 
who carried, and are carrying, on their work. 
It is not that I begrudge these early pioneers 
anything that may be due to them. It is 
more that I am jealous for the others whose 
equally valuable contributions will, it seems, 
like those of their predecessors, never be 
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fully appreciated until they are dead, when 
the encouragement will be no use to them, 
or the music they are trying to develop. 

However, I sincerely compliment Mr. 
Hibbs on having had the vision to make the 
opportunity more than one for giving a 
review of the records the booklet was 
originally (and still is) intended to publicize. 
He writes not only from a comprehensive 
angle, but from an enlightened one. He has 
obviously not only read most of what there 
seems to be to read, and extracted in the 
course of conversation information from all 

ople he has come across who might be 
likely to be able to help him, but, equally 
important, he has acquired in his search for 
knowledge the outlook that has enabled him 
to view it in the right perspective and pass 
it on accordingly. 

So much of what he says would I myself 
have liked to say if only, as he puts it in his 
foreword, I had had the opportunity when 
the inspiration was upon me, that I am only 
saved from succumbing to the temptation 
to quote whole chapters of his book by the 
fact that I have no space to reprint even 
one paragraph. 


I can only recommend you as strongly as 
I can to get this book. If only I could know 
that you who peruse these monthly reviews of 
mine had read it, I would be happier, for I 
would feel that you were better equipped to 
realize the reasons for the criticisms I have 
usually to make all too shortly to enable me 
to explain myself sufficiently to those who 
have not yet acquired the background 
essential for their complete understanding. 

And now for a few brief remarks about the 
records in this second of the two “‘ Twenty- 
One Years of Swing Music” Albums. If 
on the whole they are not always quite up 
to the standard of the book they inspired, it 
must be remembered that Mr. Hibbs’s 
choice was limited by the available material, 
in the production of which, of course, he had 
no hand. 


Luis Russell and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

**(No. 1). Saratoga drag (Russell, 

Walton) (B1579) (1931) 
The Rhythmakers (Am. Mixed) 

**(No. 2). I would do anything for you 
(Hill, Williams, Hopkins) (v) 
(12119) (1932) 

(Brunswick 02508—2s. 6d.). 
1579—Russell (p) with Albert Nicholas 
(cl and alto), Ch. Holmes (alto); Greely 
Walton (ten) ; Henry Allen, Otis Johnson 
(tmps) ; J. C. tham (irmb) ; Will 
Johnson (zg); Geo. Foster (>); P. Bar- 
barin (ds). 

12119—J. Lord (cl); “ Pee-Wee” 
Russell (ten); Henry Allen (imp) ; 
“Fats” Waller (~) ; E. Condon (djo) ; 
J. Bland (zg); Geo. Foster (5); Zutie 
Singleton (ds). Vocalist : Billy Banks. 

No. 1.—Anyone who remembers the 
band’s Jersey lightnin’, Louisiana swing, High 
tension, etc. (respectively on Parlophone 
R740, R795 and R1064), will know very 
much what to expect of Saratoga drag. The 
chief difference is that on this Brunswick 
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alte alto saxophone m -- mellophone 
r string bass N_ .. negro artist(s) 
bar baritone sax ? +. piano 
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ds drums trmb trom' 
A flute vin .. violin 
Z guitar xyl .. xylophone 
v_.. vocal refrain 
Am American artist(s) recorded in America 
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: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given ‘after the matrix number. 
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the band sounds rather smoother, possibly 
due to better studio acoustics. 

No. 2.—Russell’s tenor and “ Fats’” 
piano are the chief compensations for two 
vocal choruses by Billy Banks 

* * *” 


Don Redman and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**(No. 3). Js a great big world after all 
(Johnson, Redman) (v by Redman 

and Trio) (11995) (1932) 
Mezz Mezzrow and His Orchestra 

(Am. Mixed) 

#**(No. 4). Dissonance (Mezzrow) 

(14273) (1933) 
(Brunswick 02509—2s. 6d.). 

11995—Redman (reeds) with Ed. Inge, 
Rupert Cole, Robert Carroll (reeds) ; 
Langston Curl, Shirley Clay, Sidney 
de Paris (imps); Q. Jackson, Claude 
Jones, Benny Morton (irmbs); H. 
Henderson (/) ; Talcott Reeves (bjo) ; 
Bob Ysaguire ()) ; Mainzie Johnson (ds). 

14273—Mezzrow (alto and cl) with 
Benny Carter (alio, imp) ; J. Russell (ten) ; 
Max Kaminsky, Fred Goodman, Ben 
Gusick (imps); Floyd O’Brien (irmb) ; 
Teddy Wilson (/) ; Jack Sunshine (z) ; 
Geo. Foster (b) ; Jack Maisel (ds). 

No. 3.—‘‘ How does a black cow give 
white milk ? It’s sure a funny thing! How 
does a mattress keep so dry when it lies upon 
a spring ?” That and innumerable other 
nonsense verses in the same strain give 
Redman a chance to air that ingratiating, 
crooning voice of his. In between times the 
band goes to town. Of course it always 
could swing, but I am just wondering 
whether many will find this particular tune 
good for more than a first-hearing smile. 

No. 4.—Don’t let the title mislead you. 
The composition is anything but screwy or 
discordant, and the complete absence of 
anything approaching fireworks in the per- 
formance makes the whole thing sound 
almost naive. I should feel more inclined to 
describe the record as a rather pleasant 
example of how good style may be enhanced 
by restraint. 

* * * 


Rollini and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**#**(No. 5). Riverboat shuffle (Voynow, 
Mills, Carmichael) (38878) (1934) 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings (Am.) 
**(No. 6). No lovers allowed (Shand, 
de Lange, Jones) (v) (39379) (1935) 
(Brunswick 02510—2s. 6d.). 
38878—Rollini (bass sax) with Benny 
Goodman (cl); Arthur Rollini (ie) ; 
in, Ch. 


Mannie Klein, Teagarden (imps) ; 
jack Teagarden (trm)) ; Howard Smith 
(p); Dick Mc! Geo. van Eps 


(gs) ; A. Bernstein (+) ; Stan. King (ds). 
39379—Red McKenzie (vocalist) ee 
ing Ed. Miller (ci) ; “ M 
(tmp) ; Geo. Brunies tm Terry Shand 
(p) ; Barney Pattel (4) ; Krupa (ds). 
No. 5.—May be said to be the normal 
results of the styles developed by Venuti’s 
Blue Four and Five and Orchestra, the 
Charleston Chasers, and other white pick-up 
combinations of the period, with whom all 
the musicians featured at some time or other 
played. The two guitarists (if Mr. Hibbs’s 
personnel is correct) can’t account for a solo 
bar between them, but with bass-player 
Bernstein (whose presence Mr. Hibbs 
seems to have overlooked) they make a more 
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than capable rhythm section. Further, what 
with a whole chorus by Big T. and various 
moments by Rollini, Charles T. and Good- 
man in an arrangement which is anything 
but dull, the record as a whole may be said 
to be one of the most fascinating of its time. 

No. 6.—‘‘ Muggsy ” makes up for his 
rather disappointing show in Jazz me blues 
in the first album, and is the high spot in 
a record which, mostly vocal by “Red” 
McKenzie at his not so far from best, is 
otherwise not of great consequence. 

* * * 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

***(No. 7). Wild party (Hudson) (38723) 

(1934) 
Noble Sissle and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

***(No. 8). Polka dot rag (Bechet, 

Tolliver, Sissle) (C9298) (1934) 
(Brunswick 02511—2s. 6d.). 

38723—Henderson directing Hilton 
Jefferson, Russell Procope, oy 
Carter (altos); “Buster” Bailey (cl) ; 
Ben Webster (ten) ; Russell Smith, Irving 
Randolp, Henry Allen (imps); Keg 
Johnson, Claude Jones (trmbs) ; Horace 
Henderson (~) ; Lawrence Lucie (z) ; 
Elmer James ()) ; Walter Johnson (ds). 

9298—Sissle directing J. Tolliver, R. 
Usera, H. Boone, S. Bechet (reeds) ; 
W. Culley, D. Dean, C. Brereton (imps) ; 
C. Burrill (trmb); O. Madera (vin) ; 
H. Brooks () ; H. Hill (z) ; E. Coles (5) ; 
J. Carter (ds). 

No. 7.—A typical Henderson arrange- 
ment of one of Will Hudson’s more exciting 
effusions. The band plays with the usual 
Henderson competence and verve. Bailey’s 
clarinet and Henry Allen’s trumpet are 
among the more outstanding solos. 

No. 8.—Is in some ways a faux pas. True 
to its title, it is too reminiscent of the rag- 
time era to be considered good swing as 
most people seem to understand it to-day ; 
but its tune is catchy in the popular sense of 
the word and it is a lot of fun, and with me 
the latter covers any multitude of sins. 

Some of you may remember Noble Sissle. 
He appeared some time ago at the London 
Palladium and had his band at Ciro’s Club 
for a season. That particular combination 
was nothing to write home about, but this 
one seems much better. It boasts one of 
those rarities, a Negro fiddle-player. 

* * * 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

**(No. 9). Stomp it off (Oliver, Lunce- 
ford) (38917) (1935) 
Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 
**(No. 10). Royal garden blues (S. 
Williams) (61154) (1936) 
(Brunswick 02512—2s. 6d.). 

3891 7—Lunceford (reeds) directing Willie 
Smith, E. Carruthers (alios) ; J. Thomas 
(ten); E. Tompkins, Sy Oliver, T. 
Stevenson (imps) ; H. Wells, R. Bowles 
(trmbs) ; Ed. Wilcox (p) ; Al Norris (g) ; 
Moses Allen ()) ; J. Crawford (ds). 


61154—Glen Gray, C. Hutchenrider, 
Art Ralston (altos); P. “ Pat” Davis, 
Ken Sargent (tens) ; R. Jones, G. Watts, 
* Sonny” Dunham (imps); W. “ Pee- 
Wee” Hunt, W. Rauch, “ Fritz” 
Hummel (irmbs) ; J. Hall (») ; J. Blan- 
chette (z) ; S. Dennis (+) ; Tony Briglia 
(ds) ; Mel Jemssen (v/n—conductor). 
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No. 9.—Typical of most of the other 
Lunceford records issued lately. The band 
has developed a habit of clipping which 
makes it sound tricky, but means nothing. 
When it is not doing this the saxophone 
section can be one of the best. 

No. 10.—Not a patch on the older (and 
slower) version on Parlophone (R1072) 
made by the band under the name of the 
O.K. Rhythm Kings some five years ago. 
The arrangement, which is quite different, 
is nothing like so good, and if the band was, 
as some said, synthetic then, it is downright 
artificial now. 

* * * 


Willie “ The Lion ” Smith and His Cubs 
(Am.N.) 
***(No. 11). Harlem joys (Smith, 
Williams, Bishop) (39492) (1935) 
Sharkey’s New Orleans Boys (Am.N.) 
***(No. 12). Everybody loves my baby 
(Williams, Palmer) (v by Sharkey 
Bonano) (60842) (1936) 
(Brunswick 02513—2s. 6d.). 
39492—Smith (p) with Cecil Scott (c/ 
and ten); Eddie Allen (cornet); W. 
Williams. (washboard). 


No. 11.—I am at last beginning to realize 
what the rave about Willie Smith is. He is 
certainly a swell accompanist. 

No. 12.—The personnel of this outfit 
appears to be wrapped in mystery. The 
only thing known seems to be that Sharkey 
Bonano is the trumpet and vocalist. Still, a 
record can be as appealing whether or not 
one knows who played it, and there is some 
excellent trumpet-playing in this easy, un- 
pretentious swing version of an old favourite. 

* * * 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

*** (No. 13). Go Harlem (Razaf, Johnson) 

(61123) (1936) 

Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

**#*(No. 14). Red nose (Lake) (v) (61110) 

(1936) 
(Brunswick 02514—2s. 6d.). 

61123—Webb (ds) with P. Clarke, 
Edgar Sampson (altos and cls) ; Wayman 
Carver (alto and fl) ; Theo McRae (ten) ; 
M. Bauza, Bob Stark, Taft Jordan 
(tmps) ; S. Williams, N. Storey (irmbs) ; 
J. Steele (~); J. Truehart (g); D. 
Thomas (b). 

61110—Armstrong (tmp and _ vocalist) 
with H. Jones, B. Madison, Ch. Holmes 
(altos) ; G. Walton (ten) ; L. Davis, Gus 
Alkins, L. Bacon (tmp) ; J. Archey, H. 
White (irmbs) ; Luis Russell (p) ; W. Blair 
(g) ; Geo. Foster (4) ; P. Barbarin (ds). 


No. 13.—Chick Webb playing one of his 
typical Savoy Ballroom dance arrangements, 
and making a pretty good job of it, too. 

No. 14.—With people on all sides going 
from one frantic extreme to another in airing 
their opinions on whether Louis is still the 
world’s greatest or has sunk his art in the 
sewer of “ commerciality,” one has to keep 
a pretty level head to give not only an un- 
biased but fair report on any new record 
by him. 

Personally, I am convinced that Louis is 
still the greatest of them all when he is in 
the right setting. But how often is he these 
days ? Forced, when for the sake of what it 
may bring him he is not actually willing, to 
record cheap tunes with bad accompani- 
ments, the result is bound to influence the 
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listener, who. judges on what he hears as a 
whole, even when it has not had (as it too 
often has) a damaging effect on the per- 
formance of Louis himself. And there you 
have what is to my mind the complete 
answer in a nutshell. 

Talking the other day to Leonard Hibbs, 
he complained bitterly that I had given only 
one star to one of Louis’s recent records 
with a Hawaiian accompaniment. 

* Admitting,” he said, “that the tune 
was poor and the accompaniment out of 
keeping, imagine what any other trumpet- 
player or singer would have sounded like 
in similar circumstances. You must admit 
that none of them could have done what 
Louis did.” 

All right, I did, and do, admit it ; but it 
is beside the point. Knowing what an artist 
Louis can be, I want to hear him in circum- 
stances which will show his art to best 
advantage. If I don’t I mark up the result 
accordingly. According to Mr. Hibbs’s 
argument I ought to go into paroxysms of 
jov on hearing Szigeti play See me dance the 
polka to a barrel-organ. I’m afraid that at 
th: best any embryo smiles would be still- 
born in tears. If the tune and accompani- 
ment had not put Szigeti off, they soul ten, 

No. If I am to continue to enjoy Louis 
I must hear him presented in the right 
surroundings, and, thank goodness, Red rose 
and Luis Russell’s orchestra are a bit nearer 
to them than some of the tunes and accom- 
paniments Louis has had lately. 


* * * 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***#(No. 15). Gin mill blues (Sullivan) 
(61590) (1937) 
Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***(No. 16). Roseland shuffle (Basie) 
(61545) (1937) 
(Brunswick 02515—2s. 6d.). 

61590—Crosby directing Gil Redin, 
N. Bernardi (altos); M. Matlock (alio 
and cl); Ed. Miller (ten) ; Z. Zarchey, 
“Yank” Lawson (imps) ; W. Silloway, 
“ Smitty ” Smith (irmbs); Bob Zurke 
(p) ; H. Lamare (g) ; Bob Haggard (b) ; 
Ray Bauduc (ds). 

61545—William Count Basie (/) with 
J. Washington, Caughey Roberts, H. 
Evans (altos and ds) ; Lester Young (ten) ; 
J. Keyes, C. Smith, Buck Clayton 
(imps) ; Geo. Hunt, Dan Minor (trmbs) ; 
C. Williams (g) ; W. Paige (+) ; J. Jones 
(ds). 

No. 15.—One of Bob Crosby’s pet lines 
has been the revival not merely of old 
numbers, but of outstanding early arrange- 
ments of them which he alters little if any 
more than may be essential for his par- 
ticular instrumentation., You may remember 
Savoy blues on Decca (F6300) issued last 
April, which was a resurrection of one of 
Armstrong’s original prescriptions. 

Now in Joe Sullivan’s Gin mill we have 
another slow blues treated on very much the 
same lines as was Savoy. I can’t quite 
remember if it is a revival of an old treat- 
ment, but it sounds strangely familiar. 
Anyway, it is a record very nearly worthy 
of the band that gave us on Decca (F6067) 
Musk rat ramble, the standard by which I 
have come to judge it. 

No. 16.—I was half hoping that this might 
be another excuse for raking up the question, 
which has now become almost as notorious 
as the Armstrong controversy, whether a 
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band should be forgiven an undeniable 
tendency to roughness for the sake of such 
an obvious understanding of the real mean- 
ing of swing. For that, it seems, is the way 
one must consider Basie’s outfit. 

But unfortunately this time it is not that 
kind of a cat. The record is mainly a piano 
and tenor duet, with each taking alternate 
four-bar phrases. Lester Young’s otherwise 
excellent tenor is cramped by the fact that 
four bars never seem enough to let him get 
going, whereas Basie, whose piano can be 
grand in one bar and anything but so hot in 
the next, does not seem to be afflicted with 
the same malady. Only right at the end 
does one hear the ensemble, and for once it 
does not seem to be quite so untidy. 

Which completes the Album. We now 
pass on to the month’s ordinary releases. 


* * * 


Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy 
(Am.N.) 
**Foolin’ myself (Tinturnin, Lawrence) 
(v by Pha Terrell) (62134) 
***#*In the groove (Williams, Wilson) 
(61951) . 
(Brunswick 02441—2s. 6d.) 

Kirk (bar) with John Harrington, 
John Williams (altos) ; Richard Wilson 
(ten) ; Harry Lawson, Paul King, Earl 
Thompson (imps); Theo Donnelly 
(trmb) ; Mary Lou Williams (»); Ted 
Brinson (zg); Booker Collins ()) ; Ben 
Thigpen (ds). 

Foolin’ myself has its moments when some 
good work by the arranger allows the band 
to play up to form and when little Mary 
Lou plays a pensive but rhythmical solo, 
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but on the whole too much time is taken up 
with a doubtful vocal chorus of this mediocre 
tune. Also I am anything but enamoured 
with the smeary tenor solo. 

In the groove, however, brings us back to the 
band as it should be. This number, written 
by Mary W. and one of the boys from the 
sax. section, gives the ensemble a chance to 
swing at a nice easy tempo. Nothing 
Hawkins or Berry ever did had anything on 
Dick Wilson’s tenor solo; Mary’s dyna- 
mic piano contribution has the idiom that 
is only produced by people like Hines ; and 
the trumpet’s chorus is another of those 
things which make records worth paying 
half-a-crown for. 

* * * 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
***I?s swell of you (Gordon, Revel) 
(Film “‘ Wake up and live”) (v by 
Louis Jordan) (62066) 
*** Wake up and live (Gordon, Revel) 
(Film “‘ Wake up and live”) (v by 
Ella Fitzgerald and Trio) (62065) 
(Brunswick 02438—2s. 6d.). 

Webb (ds) with Pete Clark, Louis 
Jordan, Wayman Carver (alios) ; Theo. 
McRae (ten); Mario Bauzo, Robert 
Stark, Taft Jordan (imps) ; Nat Storey, 
“Sandy” Williams (irmbs) ; Tommy 
Fulford (p); J. Truehart (¢) ; Beverly 
Peer (ds). 

Chick Webb tackling a couple of com- 
mercial tunes. in commercial style, and if he 
can’t quite conceal the fact that they are 
commercial tunes he still manages not only 
to make them sound (thanks to attractive 
arrangements) palatable enough, but even 
to make them swing. 

The second side features Ella Fitzgerald, 
Louis Jordan and Charlie Linton—surely 
one of the most ill-assorted vocal trios of the 
day, but it seems to work out reasonably 
well in practice, though I prefer the last 
few bars of the number which Ella sings 


alone. 
* * x 


The Ink Spots (Am.N.) 
***T et’s call the whole thing off (Gershwin) 
(Film “‘ Shall we dance ? ”’) (62122) 
**** Slap that bass (Gershwin) (Film 
(“Shall we dance ?”’) (62123) 
(Brunswick 02440—2s. 6d.) 

Charles Fuqua (g and tenor voice) ; 
“Ivory” Watson (g and baritone voice) ; 
Orville Jomes (b and baritone voice) ; 
William Kenny (tenor voice). 

Enough is as good as a feast, and that’s 
how I am beginning to feel about the 


Here is the latest photo from America of 
RAY NOBLE 
now comedian and potential film star. 
He doesn’t seem to be recording much at the 
moment, but if you have. a short-wave radio, and 


like to sit up between 1 o'clock and 1.30 a.m. on 
Tuesday mornings, you can hear him broadcast 


from Hollywood with his new band and those two irresistibles, Burns and Allen, over the N.B.C. 
Red Network from W2XAD (19.56m.) and W2XAF (31.48m.). ; 

On these programmes Ray is very much more than the band leader. He has blossomed out into a 
fully-fledged comedian, and although he always swears that he misses the point of the gags written for 
him by George Burns, he still manages to get the laughs. s : : 

Letters from friends in America say that he has signed with R.K.O. to act in their next Fred 


Astaire picture. He will play a character part. 
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Ink Spots. Excellent as they are in their way, 
I am sadly but surely being forced to the 
conclusion that when you have heard one 
of their records you have heard them all. 

Perhaps this is rather an exaggeration as 
regards Slap that bass, if only because the 
bass licks give the side a slightly different 
flavour. But it certainly applies to Let’s 
call the whole thing off, which in addition to 
being nothing more than a repetition of 
every detail of effect, colour and intonation 
that has been heard in any of the Spots’ 
recent records, 1s not even up to their usual 
standard. They usually sound natural and 
spontaneous, but in this trifle there is more 
than a suggestion of artificiality, a fact 
which I put down to the unsuitability of 
the title. Good as these lyrics may be, 
they don’t seem to come naturally to 
coloured artists. The atmosphere, if not the 
actual words, is rather too subtle for their 
appreciation. 

Still, if you haven’t heard the quartet, by 
all means get the record. It is worth it 
for Slap that bass. 

* * * 
Les Brown and His Duke University 
Biue Devils (Am.) 
*** Dance of the blue devils (Brown) (62045) 
*** Swamp fire (Mooney) (62047) 
(Brunswick 02442—2s. 6d.). 

Brown (c/) with Joe Gandreau, Herb 
Muse (alios) ; * Dutch” McMillin, Gus 
Brannon (ens): Bob Thorne, Wm. 
“Shorty ” Irwin, Jack Atkins (imps) : 
Joe Pilato (trmb) ; “Coon” Plyler () : 
Stacey McKee (zg); Ken Dutton (6) ; 
Don Kramer (ds). 

Short of the personnel, which came over 
as a matter of routine with dozens of others 
and means precisely nothing in my young 
life, I can tell you little more about the 
band than you can find out for yourself 
by hearing the records. 

I have a vague idea that I read in some 
American paper that it was a Collegiate 
outfit. If so, it is no disgrace to the old 
school tie. The daddy of all collegiate 
bands was of course the Casa Loma. Les 
Brown’s Devils are as good as the Casa 
Loma were when they first blossomed out 
as a money-making concern (which was 
about ten times better than they are to-day) 
without possessing the drawback of having 
found out the value (financially speaking) 
of commercialism. They put over swing 
numbers with a confidence that would not 
disgrace some of the better American big- 
timers, even if it does occasionally sound 
like a mixture of Goodman, Kirk and 
Webb through a slightly warped booking- 
glass. 


COLUMBIA 


Noble Sissle and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**7 take to you (Rose) (v by Leana 
Horne) (60892) 
***T wonder who made rhythm (Cahn, 
Chaplin) (v by Billy Banks) 
608: 


(60890) 
(Columbia DB5032—2s. 6d.). 

Sissle directing C. Houghton, G. 
Matthews (alios); J. Madera (ten) ; S. 
Bechet (bar and soprano) ; W. Culley, D. 
Dean, C. Brereton (imps); C. Burrill 
(trmb) ; J. Tolliver (p and arranger) ; J. 
Miller (gz); J. Jones (6) ; W. Kirk (ds). 

Of all the difficult things to size up these 
are two of the most tantalizing. They are 
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such a mass of contradictions. . If you listen 
between the lines, as it were, you will find 
a rhythm section that swings, a polished and 
more than capable sax. team, in fact all 
round a band which, in spite of a brass team 
that is inclined to clip, ought to be really 
good. Yet take the performances as a whole, 
and they only sound synthetic. Well, I 
suppose it’s the old tale. Commercial tunes 
create a commercial complex, but even so I 
can’t quite see why it should have happened 
here. These tunes may not be world- 
beaters, but they are the sort of things that 
are susceptible to treatment, and having 
got so far it would only have meant another 
step to make real swing out of them. Maybe, 
after all, this is the style of the band, and 
you know how hard it is for leopards to 
change their spots. 

By the way, these were recorded about 
March 1936, two years after the earlier 
mentioned Brunswick, since when there 
have been quite a few changes in the band. 
The brass is the only section that remains 
unaltered. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 

*** Never should have told you (Friend, 

Franklin) (v by Margaret McCrae) 
(OA03873) 

**** You can tell she comes from Dixie (Symes, 
Ager) (v by Margaret McCrae) 
(OA03875) 

(H.M.V. B8593—2s. 6d.) 

Personnel as for Bugle call rag (H.M.V. 
B8569). See THe GRAMOPHONE for June 
1937, Pp. 29. 

Although these are only two more “‘pop” 
tunes, and if not worse, probably no better 
material for swing than such things usually 
are, I have to hand it to the band again if 
only for another display of an efficiency that 
amounts almost to art. These boys still have 
that touch of their own that no other 
ensemble has quite managed to capture. 

I hear that Goodman has secretly, but 
none the less surely, declared he is in future 
going to record only “ commercial ” num- 
bers, probably because he finds they sell 
best ; but he recently took the boys to town 
on a platter called Jam Session, and my 
American friends have all gone crackers over 
it. Can we have this, please ? 

* * * 


Tom Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 


*** Black eyes (Traditional) (Arr. C. Mas- 

tren, T. Dorsey) (OA06623) 

***Blue Danube (Johann Strauss) (Arr. 

E. W. Bone, T. Dorsey) (OA06622) 
(H.M.V. B8592—2s. 6d.). 

Dorsey (irmb) with Mike Doty, J. 
* Mintz ” M berger, Fred Stulce, 
“Bud” Freeman (reeds); Joe Bauer, 
A. Ferretti, “ Pee-Wee” Irwin (imps) ; 
E. W. “Red” Bone, Les. Jenkins 
(trmbs) ; Dick Jones (p) ; Carmen Mastren 
(g) ; G. Traxler (5) ; Dave Tough (ds). 

I had my say last month on the ethics of 
jazzing the classics and other straight com- 
positions, and I do not propose to rake up 
that aspect of the subject again. But I am 
more than sorry that we are being given 
such a string of these things by Tom Dorsey. 
It is unfair to him and to us that he should 
have a name made for him as a jazzer of 
classics when it is only one of the strings of 
his bow. Another, and far more desirable 
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from most people’s point of view, is to be 
found in his record of Raymond Scott’s 
screwy novelty, Twilight in Turkey. Scott's 
own record with his Quintette (on ‘‘ Master,” 
so far only available in America) was 
sensational enough, but they tell me Tom D’s 
version is even better. May we have this 
one too, please ? 

a matter of fact, too, Black eyes and 
Blue Danube are not even up to Dorsey’s 
usual standard for this kind of thing. The 
band plays well enough, and Bud Freeman’s 
tenor, Johnny Mintz’s clarinet, and Gene 
Traxler’s bass are again outstanding features, 
Also the arrangement are efficient as far as 
mere technique goes, but somehow the 
records don’t seem to grip. At any rate they 
haven’t got home with me as last month’s 
did. 

* * * 

Teddy Hill and His N.B.C. Orchestra 

(Am.N. 
“***China boy (Winfree Bontelje) (OA 


07930) ; 
**Study in brown (A) (Clinton) (OA 
07928) 
(H.M.V. B8594—2s. 6d.). 

Hill (alto and'cl) with Howard Johnson, 
Cecil Scott, Russell Procope (reeds) ; 
W. Dillard, Frank Newton, L. R. Collins 
(tmps) ; * Dickie” Wells (irmb) ; Sam 
Allen (~) ; J. W. Smith (g) ; Dick Full- 
bright (5) ; W. Beason (ds). 

By the time you are reading this Teddy 
Hill’s orchestra should have opened on 
Monday, July 26, at the London Palladium 
in the all-Negro revue, ‘‘ Cotton Club 
Parade.” 

The show is scheduled to continue there 
for at least four weeks, prior to going on a 
provincial tour, and I recommend you to 
see it. These coloured productions can 
always be relied upon to be good. 

Except for the rather regrettable absence 


of Cecil Scott and Frank Newton (replaced , 


by Howard Carroll and J. Gillespie) the 
line-up is identical with the above personnel, 
and people who heard the band in Paris tell 
me it is terrific. 

I am quite prepared to take their word 
for it, but I cannot say that the records 
quite live up to such ambitious claims. 

A study in brown, written by Clinton of 
Love bug fame, is a swing number in the 
broad sense of the term, but a pretty dire 
one, full of clichés and dull themes, and not 
likely to inspire any band. 

China boy is the better side. It is mostly 
piano solo, and while this does not give 
much of a chance to hear the ensemble and 
the tempo is on the fast side for real swing, 
Sam Allen puts up a lively show. 


* * * 
“Fats” Waller and His Rhythm (Am.N.) 


** Bach up to me (Waller) (OA102017) 

***Sweet heartache (Washington Stept) 

(Film “The Hit Parade”) (v) 
(0A07753) 
(H.M.V. BD5225—1s. 6d.). 
07753-—For personnel see THE GRAMO- 
PHONE for July 1937, p. 76. 

Trying it all ways round, “ Fats” is 
making most of his titles two ways, with and 
without vocals, and I understood H.M.V. 
were deciding to arrange the couplings so 
that there was one vocal and one non-vocal 
title per disc. Well, the answer is that 
“Fats”? made Sweet heartache both ways, 
but we get the vocal version, presumably 
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because Bach up to me hasn’t a vocal refrain ; 
but it is more vocal than the side that has, 
because the little armful keeps up a fire of 
dialogue that for volubility would be no 
disgrace to a B.B.C. running commentary. 

Having given you the answer, I will now 
put the question: When is a vocal record 
not a vocal record ? 

After having allowed due time for con- 
sideration of this question and the answer 
that is not one, you may from its title be 
able to tumble to the fact that Bach up to me 
is 2 skit on Bach, and if you can get a one- 
way valve into your mind to allow you to 
hear it without the distraction of Mr. 
Weller’s interruptions you may agree with 
me that it is not much of a skit at that. 

‘What you will not be able to tumble to 
without hearing the record is that in Sweet 
heartache Eugene Sedric for once plays a 
really grand tenor. 


PARLOPHONE a 


Louis Armstrong and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
**Blue again (Fields, McHugh) (v) 
ox wfett?5) (1931) 
a 1") baby back home (Turk, 
ert) (v ye om (1931) 
(Parlophone R2365—2s. 6d). 
Armstrong (mp and vocalist) with 
Lester Boone, Geo. James (alios); Al 
Washington (ten) ; Zz Randolph (emp) ; 
Preston Jackson (trmb) ; Ch. 
(P) 5 Mike McKendrick | ieee 8) 3 J. Lindsay 
(6) ; Fred “ Tubby ” Hall (ds). 
in deference to my good friend Mr. 
Leonard Hibbs I give these two stars. But 
that’s definitely as far as I’ll go. Louis may 
be Louis, but the band is dire. It just 
doesn’t know the meaning of the word 
“swing.”’ And that’s not all it has to learn. 


* * * 


Mills Blue Rhythm Band (Am.N.) 
**Brown Sugar mine (Garland, Mills, 
Kurtz) (v) (CO16702) (1934) 
** Weary traveller (Edgar Hayes) (265075) 


1933) 
(Parlophone R2366—2s. 6d.). 
16702—* Buster” Bailey (cl); Gene 
Michael, Crawford Wethington (altos) ; 
Joe Garland (ten); Wardell Jones, 
Shelton Hemphill, Henry Allen (imps) ; 
Geo. Was! — 
(p) ; 


hington, J. C. 

(trmbs) ; Edgar Hayes 

Lucie (g); Hayes Alvis ive : "O'Neil 

Spencer (ds). Leader: Lucky Millinder. 

265075—Gene Michael, C. Wethingto: 

J. Garland (reeds) ; W. Jones, S. Hem ome 

- Ed. Anderson (imps); G. Wash- 
on, Henry Hicks (irmbs) ; E. Hayes 

(pi ; “in James (bjo) ; H. Alvis (3 ; 

O’N. Spencer (ds). Leader: Baron Lee 

I am by no means certain that two stars 
are not too many for these. At any rate 
Weary traveller would not have got so many 
had it not been that the oy Saye 
inspired by the Spiritual mode, has the 
basis of a melodic idea that has a genuine 
atmosphere even if it is not too well carried 
out. 

But the playing and arrangement are 
really weak. In both titles the band is out 
of tune and has a nasty coarse tone—except 
the saxophones in Brown Sugar mine, but they 
kill any tonal quality and polish they may 
have by performing as though they came 
from some fulsome commercial band. 
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Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) 
***** Fine and dandy (Swift, James) (B20914) 


, **** Moanin’ low (Rainger, Deitz) (v by 


Billie Holiday) (B20913) 
(Vocalion Sg2—2s. 6d.). 
Wilson (p) with J. Hodges ware ; H. 
(bar) ; Eo Mkts (6) mt (tmp) ; 
A. Reuss (g); J. Kirby (5); “Cozy” 
Cole (ds). 


Fine and dandy is just a sequence of 
choruses alternately by Hodges, “* Cooty ” 
Wilson and Carney ; but what choruses! 
The most intriguing phrases played with 
the style one dreams about but seldom hears. 

Those who say that swing sacrifices tune- 
fulness for whatever it may be they think it 
sacrifices it for should hear Hodges’s contri- 
bution. It is a gem of fascinating melody. 
Wilson plays his piano the way Lionel 
Hampton plays a vibraphone, and “Cooty’s” 
and Carney’s chorus mix the melodic joy of 
Hodges with the rhythmic appeal of Wilson, 
capturing much of both in each case. With 
Kirby, Cole and Reuss in the rhythm section 
it is perhaps unnecessary to say that the 
soloists are given a grand background to 
ride on. 

Moanin’ low, Libby Holman’s number 
from an American revue, and popular here 
some four or five years ago, has about the 
best chorus Billie Holiday has ever sung. 
This is the first time she has gone in for 
such an uncompromisingly Blues interpreta- 
tion and proves it to be her forte. Against 
this, however, the instrumental solos are not 
quite so good on this side. 


* * * 


Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Fivin’ the jeep (Norvo, Sauter) (C1856) 
**** Remember (Berlin) (C1853) 

(Vocalion Sg1—2s. 6d.). 

The Vocalion leaflet (No. 26) gives :— 
Red ” Norvo (xyl) with Chas. Lamphere 
(alto) ; H. D’Amico (cl) ; H. Haymer 
(ten); Bill Hyland, “Stew ” Pletcher, 
Dick Feige (imps) § ; Al ihe (trmb) ; 
Bill Miller (p) ; Arnold “ Red ” McGar- 
vie (zg); P. Peterson (5); M. Purtill 
(ds). Arranger: Ed. Sauter 
—for the above, and (in leaflets Nos. 23 
and 24) for C1860, 1859, 1855 and 1854 
mentioned on p. 76 of last month’s GRamMo- 
PHONE. The information has, however, not 
yet been verified with the studio executives 
in America, and until this has been done 
must be accepted with reserve. 

Two contrasts, none the less effective 
because they show what grand jazz can be 
made out of the most diametrically opposed 
modes and material. 

Fivin’ the jeep is fast and fertile for all its 
comparative ease on the forte markings. If 
it wasn’t the exact thing to show Red’s 
idiomatically subtle xylophone at its best, 
Red made it so before it ever reached this 
homéstead. And it’s got a few tricks to 
tickle the tadpoles besides—e.g. the slowing 
down of the tempo without slowing it (all 
right, you’ll know when I mean when you 
hear it), and those diminuendos which are 
like lulls before the storm and are always 
effective. 

The other side goes right across the road 
to Melody with a big M, but with some 
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lovely and intriguing harmonies to colour up 
the dough. The swing is there too, 
Red’s wood-pile. Note also Stew Pletcher’s 
trumpet solo and the piquant note the 
unconventional harmony inspires him to 
finish on. 
* .* * 
Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
*** Rhythm of the tambourine (B20755) 
**** Stampede (Henderson) (B20857) 
(Vocalion Sgo—2s. 6d.). 


Fletcher Henderson (arranger) with 


Jerry Blake AG) ; Hilton Jefferson 
(alto) ; “ Choo” » Elmer Williams 
(tens); Russell Smith, Dick Vance, 
Emette Berry (imps) ; Geo. Was 

Ed Cuffee, J. C. (trmbs) ; 
Horace Henderson (~); Lawrence 
Lucie a) ; Israel Crosby (6); W. 
Johnson (ds). 


Both sides are good arrangements of 
typical swing compositions. Stampede gets its 
extra star for being the better performance. 
The ensemble is more relaxed, plays with 
greater precision, and has altogether more 
swing. 

It is significant that the obverse was made 
at a previous session, possibly on an off-day 
for some of the boys. This might easily 
account for the comparative lack of cohesion, 
that faintly disturbing impression that all 
was not going quite as it should. However, 
the side has its compensations, notably 
**Choo’s” and the trumpets’ solos, and 
Crosby’s bass. 

Incidentally, I am at a loss to realize why 
the number should have been called 
Rhythm of the tambourine. As a matter of 
fact there seems to be some mystery about 
the tune generally. No one seems to know 
who wrote it and the label’s statement that 
the arrangement was by Benny Carter was 
inspired only on Benny’s half-remembrance 
on hearing the record that the orchestra- 
tion sounded very like one he made at some 
time or other for some other band. 


* * * 
Billie Holiday and Her Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 


*** Don’t know if I’m comin’ or goin’ (“Cotton 
Club Parade of 1937”) (Wainer, 
Lupin, Fien) (v), (B209 21) 

*** Where is the sun? Cotton Club 
Parade of 19377) (Redmond, 
David) (v) (B20918) 

(Vocalion Sq3—2s. 6d.). 

Billie Holiday (vocalist) with “ Buster ” 
Bailey (N. cl); Joe Thomas (N. én) ; 
Eddie ‘ Tompkins (imp) ; Teddy Wilson 
(N. p) ; Carmen Mastren (zg) ; J. Kirby 
(6) ; Alphonse Steele (ds). 

These two slow melodies come from the 
Cotton Club Parade as it was in New York. 
Whether they are being featured in the 
Palladium production remains to be seen. 

Billy Holiday, who is perhaps the next 
best these days to Ella Fitzgerald and 
Mildred, sings them well enough. Even 
if the recording does not seem to have 
helped her diction, she has a voice of the 
right timbre and the style, and that means 
about eighty per cent. of the necessities. 

“* Buster ” Bailey has a solo in the first 
and Joe Thomas in the second title. With 
John Kirby’s bass they are outstanding 
features of accompaniments that are more 
than adequate. 








FTER Mr. P. Wilson’s rather 
exhaustive series of articles 
** Cabinets for Speakers ” it would 
seem that there is little to add at 
the moment in the way of 
theoretical discussion. Apparently, 
however, readers’ appetites have 
been whetted particularly with 
regard to the use of a wall as a 
baffle, and many have asked for 
details of how best to construct 
the actual baffle and fix it into a 
convenient wall. 

The practical considerations are 
fairly simple to understand and to 
carry out ; but there isno common 
method of construction. Every case 
must be treated on its own merits. 
Thus a single brick wall demands 
a different form of construction 
from that to be applied to a wall 
that is of double or treble the 
normal thickness. 

The single brick structure is a 
much simpler proposition than the 
other types because cavity and air 
column resonances are likely to be 
less troublesome. If, however, a 
box type of baffle is fitted into an 
aperture cut into a wall of single 
brick, then precautions must be 
taken to ensure that coloration due 
to the above types of resonance are 
made negligible. 

In the following notes the method 
of construction will be outlined as 
carried out in my own case (though 
the dimensions are not the same) 
where a single brick wall—that 
dividing the dining-room from the 
kitchen—has been prepared for 
use as a baffle. 

Incidentally it may be of interest to mention that when the 
house was built the dividing wall between the dining-room and 
lounge was omitted, but one room can be shut off from the other 
by means of fairly heavy chenille curtains. I mention this simply 
to show how a single baffle and speaker can be made to serve 
three rooms ; in my own case, the kitchen, dining-room and 
lounge. Admittedly there is a marked depreciation in quality 
when listening in the kitchen (i.e. to sounds emanating from the 
rear of the speakers), but the arrangement has the advantage that 
if one happens to be listening to a broadcast play or a particularly 
interesting talk, and the volume level is fairly low (as it should be 
for speech), a visit to the kitchen for some reason or other does 
not destroy continuity. I might mention here, also, that listening 
to either a radio transmission or a gramophone record from the 
lounge with the curtains drawn and with the volume a little above 
normal gives an excellent perspective. An orchestral concert from 
Maida Vale (yes, and even a Henry Hall broadcast from Maida 
Vale) produces an excellent atmosphere ; in certain broadcasts 
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it needs no fanciful stretch of 
imagination to visualize’ the 
individual positions of the instru- 
mentalists as they are placed in 
the studio. Moreover, there is that 
sense of distance: one does not 
seem to be sat in the midst of the 
players ; the sound seems to come 
from a much larger area. 

However, I am digressing. Fig. 1 
shows the front of the speaker 
baffle. Part of a service hatch is 
also shown in the illustration, but 
for all practical purposes this need 
not be taken into consideration 
here ; the speakers and baffle were 
located immediately above because 
that seemed to me about the most 
convenient place. Since a hole had 
to be made in the wall for the hatch 
why not make a large one and thus 
kill two birds with one stone ? 

Fig. 2 shows the baffle from the 
kitchen side. Here, too, the box 
was designed to fit into the general 
scheme of things so that there is 
nothing obtrusive or ugly, and 
“though I sezit myself as shouldn’t” 
this side is every bit as neat, though 
not so ornamental, as the front or 
dining-room side. 

Fig. 3 shows the innards of the 
box baffle. The speakers in use are 
an old Cromwell electro-magnet 
speaker which many readers will 
remember had quite a vogue in 
1929 and 1930, the Rola permanent 
magnet Gi2 model, and_ the 
standard Rothermel-Brush Piezo 
Tweeter speaker. The speech coils 
of the two moving-coil speakers are 
fed through separate matching 
transformers and the tweeter is connected via the usual balancing 
circuit to the push-pull output choke of the receiver. : 

Normally I am opposed to running a high-impedance line 
between set and speaker, but here there is not more than five yards 
of wire, and any high-note losses are certainly not noticeable. 

Each of the three speakers is connected to the output line by a 
Bulgin double-pole toggle switch, and can thus be brought into 
circuit independently of the others. Most times the tweeter (and 
balancing circuit) is switched out when playing records with steel 
needles, though when using fibres, Burmese Colour, or R.V.W. 
needles it is often left in operation. The pick-ups used are the 
Rothermel-Brush Piezo (de luxe model) and the Meltrope. The 
latter is used almost exclusively with triangular fibres and the 
Piezo with steel and the round section non-metallic needles. 

Just one further point before proceeding with the practical 
details of construction of the baffle wall lining; it may be of 
interest to those who have had trouble or just pure bad luck with 
fractured Piezo crystals that those at present in use in both the 
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tweeter and the pick-up have given no trouble whatsoever since 
they were first put into commission rather more than two years 
ago. But I never abuse them in any way : if I want large volume 
for some reason or other ‘the tweeter is always switched out (the 
power output of the receiver is 10 watts A.C. ; two Marconi- 
Osram PX25A valves in push-pull) and I never leave a needle 
in the Piezo pick-up, so that if the head is inadvertently dropped 
on the turntable the chances of fracturing the crystal are lessened. 
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Baffle as seen from rear (kitchen) side, showing 
part of service hatch 


Fig. 2. 


And now let us consider the construction of the baffle lining, 
assuming that there is a solid blank wall as the nucleus. 

First of all we must decide how high above the ground we wish 
the speaker (or speakers) to be. In my own arrangement the 
bottom of the speaker grille is about 5 ft. from the floor; and 
after nearly three years of listening I have come to the conclusion 
that this is quite a satisfactory position. Certainly a height of not 
er than 5 ft. 6 ins. is advisable, that is if only one speaker 
1s used, 

Right. We will adopt the 5 ft. for the purpose of these notes. 
The next thing is to decide what size of aperture to have made 
in the wall. With regard to this I strongly advise that the hole 
cut in the wall be of such dimensions as to accommodate at least 
two speakers, allowing for one with a 10 or 11 in. diaphragm, 
and one with a 7 or 8 in. cone. To these diameters must be added 
another 2 ins. to allow for the cradle and edge loading. Assuming 
diaphragms of 8 and 11 ins. it would need a baffle-board of at 
least 28 ins. by 16 ins. to accommodate them comfortably, and 
this is the size I recommend. 

To allow for the finishing or lining of the wall aperture another 
14 ins. all round must be added, thus making the aperture to be 
cut 31 ins. by 19 ins. Get an experienced man to cut the plaster 
and bricks away ; it will not only save time and trouble but he 
will probably damage the wall furnishings less than you, and he 
will, or should, see to it that the lintel (that is the batten inserted 
across the top of the hole to support the bricks above) is firmly 
secured. 

Before the plastering and squaring up of the hole is begun plug 
the wall across the section of the hole so that a firm anchorage 
is provided for the frame of the baffle-box. This frame should be 
made of wood at Jeast 1 in. thick and of sufficient depth to clear 
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the depth of the largest speaker by about 2 ins. When made, the 
frame should fit into the hole in the wall as snugly as possible 
and must be held by screws inserted so as to register with the 
plugs. Three screws should also be inserted through the top of 
the frame into the lintel. It should be emphasized here that the 
frame must be strongly made ; it is not necessary to make dove- 
tailed joints, half-lap joints will do providing they are glued and 
screwed (see Fig. 4). If the depth of the frame, as decided by 
the largest speaker, is such that it protrudes more than 2 ins. into 
the rear room (kitchen, study, etc.), then it is advisable to cut 
away a portion of the bottom and sides at an angle so as to avoid 
accidental collision (see Figs. 2 and 4). 

When the frame is permanently inserted into the aperture, see 
that it is absolutely square and perpendicular and flush with the 
front of the listening room wall, allowing for the final layer of 
plaster. Then have the irregular gaps between frame and wall 
filled in with cement. And here it is most important to see that the 
workman who does it should fill in the crevices very thoroughly. 
Otherwise, any hollow place will tend to resonate when the 
speakers are eventually working. When the finishing layer of 
plaster has been put on, the frame should be left untouched for 
at least a week to give the plaster a good chance to set firmly. 
Any cracks that may develop should be filled in with serapite or 
plaster-of-paris. 

In the meantime ideas can be worked out on paper as to what 
form and design the baffle front shall take. This, of course, 
depends on existing furnishings and individual taste. In my own 
equipment the semi-modern design tones well with the rest of 
the room, and being simple it was not difficult to carry out. 
First of all another wooden frame made from yellow pine 1} ins. 
thick was made, planed absolutely flat and fastened on to the face 
of the wall by screws inserted into the box frame and into plugs 
previously inserted in the surrounding wall. The screws were 
deeply countersunk and later filled with plastic wood. The 
finish of the surface of this frame can either be just plain paint, 
it can be painted and then grained, or, as in my own case, it can 
be veneered. The latter produces the most satisfactory finish but 
it is the most difficult for an amateur to carry out. It was certainly 
difficult to me. 

For the benefit of those handymen—and correspondence 
suggests that there are many readers who like to do most things 
themselves—who wish to veneer the surface, here, briefly, was 
the procedure I adopted. 

When this facing frame was secured to the wall the whole of 
the frame was cleaned with a smoothing-plane set fine so that the 
surface was absolutely flat. Then I bought the necessary veneer 
and cut strips to face the edges. (The strips and all subsequent 
pieces were cut with a marking-gauge.) Then, I bought an old 
6 Ib. flat-iron of the type used before electric irons for laundry 
work were introduced. This was placed in a bowl of boiling water 





Fig. 3. Showing internal arrangements of baffle-box 
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to heat up, whilst the glue was being prepared. The glue, by the 
way, should not be of too thick a consistency. When the iron was 
thoroughly warmed through, the strips of veneer were coated with 
glue and placed in position in turn, the front face of each being 
thoroughly wetted with water and pressed firmly by rubbing 
the iron over the surfaces with as much pressure as possible. If 
both sides of the veneer are not wet then it will curl off. The edges 
were allowed to dry whilst the veneers for the front were cut to 
size. These pieces were then treated in a like manner, glued, and 
pressed into position with the hot iron. This was very strenuous 
work. 

When absolutely dry and set the surplus glue and dirty marks 
made by the water and iron were removed with a cabinet-maker’s 
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Fig. 4. Diagram showing construction of wall lining-frame. 
N.B.—Dimension X to be about 2 inches greater than total 
depth of largest speaker 


scraper and vigorously sand-papered down. The final polishing 
process consisted of giving the veneer a rub over with linseed oil 
and then working in, with a cotton-wool rubber, coats of polish 
made from bleached shellac and methylated spirit. This gave the 
oak veneer an almost natural colour finish. 

Experienced woodworkers and polishers may smile at this brief 
description ; but let them. In my case it worked, and the finished 
job looks well. 

I forgot to mention earlier that the aperture in this facing frame 
should be about two inches wider than the diameter of the cradle 
of the largest speaker ; according to our measurements previously 
given the aperture should be 15 ins. wide and the length should 
be about 2 ins. less than that in the wall frame. Thus, looking 
from behind, the facing frame will overlap the wall frame all 
round ; 2 ins. down of the long sides and 1 in. top and bottom. 
This overlap is necessary so as to provide a firm anchorage for 
the baffle-board proper to which the two speakers will be fixed. 
This may seem a little confusing in print, but reference to Fig. 5 
and comparison between the width of the speaker grille in Fig. 1 
and the width of the baffle-board on which the speakers are 
mounted in Fig. 3 will clear up any doubts. 

Assuming now that a design for the grille has been arrived at 
(this again depends.on personal taste), made and fixed into the 
aperture of the front frame, the next operation is fixing a layer of 
felt round the rebate formed by the overlapping front frame. 
Felt } in. thick is advised, and it must be firmly glued all round. 
This is inserted so as to ensure uniform contact between the 
baffle-board and front frame and to minimize any chances of 
rattle or buzzing when the speakers are working. Some people 
may also like to line the whole of the box frame with felt or with 
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a fibrous board such as Cellotex. If the latter is used it must not 
be of too thick a gauge, otherwise it will lessen the rebate too much, 
thus leaving little space to secure the baffle. Care must also be 
taken to see that both felt or fibre-board, as the case may be, is 
making uniform contact with the box over the whole of the 
surfaces. In my own case the box was merely given three coats 
of paint and subsequent experience has shown that this is all that 
is necessary. 

Now comes the making of the baffle-board on which the 
speakers are mounted. The path of least resistance, of course, is 
to get a single ply-board of the appropriate size (in our case 
28 ins. by 16 ins.) and not less than # in. thick, cut the holes for 
the speakers, and fix it with screws round the edges to the rebate. 
One improvement in this simple scheme is to face this board with 
Cellotex, using screws round the edges and diagonally, again, to 
ensure good surface contact. 

A more satisfactory method and one requiring a little more 
patience is to use two ply-boards } or } in. thick, cover one with 
4 or } in. felt, using glue as the adhesive ; then glue and screw 
both ply-boards together with the felt interleaved. Screws round 
the edges and diagonally are once again a safeguard against 
extraneous mechanical noises developing. 

This is the method I used and it is absolutely successful: the 
soft core provided by the felt damps down the natural resonance 
(which will be fairly high pitched anyhow) of the composite board 
very effectively. 

If this method is used—and I strongly advise it in preference 
to the other two—the holes for the speakers must not be cut until 
the two boards are fastened together, and so it will be necessary 
to locate the diagonally placed screws so that they do not coincide 
with the line of saw-cuts for the holes. It may be well to insert 
screws round the periphery of the holes too, and as near the edges 
as possible. When cutting the holes for the speakers the largest 
one is best placed low down. 

When this baffle is finished and holes for the fixing screws have 
been drilled round the edges, glue strips of felt about 1 in. wide 
round the edges of the inside face—i.e. the face which will be in 
contact with the felted rebate formed by the overlapping front 
frame. When set, the board, which by the way must be an easy 
fit, can be placed in position and firmly secured by 14 in. screws 
of not less than 10 gauge. If great care has been taken with regard 
to surface contacts, etc., the resulting baffle, insulated from the 
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Fig. 5. Diagram of front facing frame, showing position 


in relation to wall lining-frame (shown dotted) 
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NEW 
RADIOGRAM 


BUSH 


With Five watts 
undistorted output. 


The Bush Radiogram Model R.G.43 is 
housed in a cabinet of exceptionally 
pleasing design. When you see it you 
will expect something out of the ordinary 
from the “ works”. Actually you will not 
be disappointed. On the radio side its 
performance for long, medium and short 
wavebands beats even Bush’s previous 
best, while its supreme quality of repro- 
duction does equal justice to your favourite 
records. 
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Apart from the sale of new 
records, one of the great advan- 
tages offered by The 


GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE 


is the exchange of records. Every gramo- 
phone owner sooner or later realises the 
necessity of overhauling his collection. 
Records that no longer please soon be- 
come a source of worry. They take up 
valuable space when they might be 
turned into money with which to buy 
others, records that will really give you 
pleasure. 


The same applies in the case of a com- 
plete work or single records that have 
been re-recorded — better artists, better 
recording — no enthusiast can be really 
happy until he has the new recording. 
The very knowledge that a better record- 
ing exists is sufficient to kill his interest 
in the one he has. 

This is where the Gramophone Exchange 
is such a boon. To quote from our 
prospectus— 

“ A generous allowance can be made 
on your unwanted records of good 
music in fibre-playing condition, 
in part payment for new records. 
Steel worn, jazz and musical 
comedy records are not accepted.” 
And then what happens to these records 
so taken in exchange ? To quote again 
from our prospectus— 

“* Such records are available for exchange 
or sale at half current list prices in our 
Slightly Used Record Department in 
Basement. This department is well worth 
a visit by customers who desire good 
records at economical cost. Moreover, 
this Exchange Scheme possesses all the 
advantages of a Gramophone Record 
Exchange Library inasmuch as it enables 
you to exchange for others any of your 
records immediately you tire of them.” 
The records in this department are fre- 
quently augmented by the purchase of 
private collections of fibre-played records. 
No list is issued—it cannot be, as stocks 
are changing every day. This service is 
available to callers only. 


The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, Ltd. 


Astra House, 121 Shaftesbury Avenue 
(four doors East from Cambridge Circus) 


LONDON, W.C.2 





Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 3007 
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SOUND 


ENGINEERING 





— NOW READY — 


This entirely new manual devoted to “ Sound Engineering” will 
prove of invaluable assistance to Radio Dealers, Servicemen, and 
amateurs who are interested in sound systems, whether for profit 
or for personal entertainment. ‘‘ Sound Engineering” is the only 
manual devoted entirely to the subject of sound systems and 
associated equipment. This 32-page book, packed with illus- 
trations and useful technical articles, will be in great demand. 
This edition is limited, and you are strongly advised to write for 
your copy immediately. 


“Sounp ENGINEERING” tells you about: 


Selling Sound. Components of Sound Systems. Installation of 

Sound Systems. Carbon, condenser, dynamic, velocity and crystal 

microphones. Pick-ups, loudspeakers and plifiers. I lati 

problems. Acoustical levels. How loud is sound. Characteristics 
of Rochelle Salt crystals. Sound projection controls. 





Send for your copy to-day. Price 1/-. 
This edition is limited. Post Free. 


Rothermel House, 
Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, London, 
N.W.6 *"Phone: Maida Vale 6066 
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aS SOA TTT STE E ARRESTS 
“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 





/ 
SOLBEN PYRAMID 
40 MINUTE 
NEERLES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 


NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


The * Gramophone’ says 
** We have used this new needle over a period of about 
two months and found it completely satisfactory."’ ' 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
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wall and from the box frame by two thicknesses of felt and 
damped by the interleaving of felt, will be as dead as the proverbial 
piece of mutton. 

The speakers can now be mounted on, and if possible isolated 
from, the baffle by rings of rubber or felt ; in some speakers felt 
is diready fixed to the cradle. If a Rothermel-Brush Piezo speaker 
is used, then the method as out- 
lined in THe GRAMOPHONE for 
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screwed round the edges and then hinged to the protruding 
box frame. Fig. 2 shows a useful and simple design. 

Just one further hint about cutting the hole in the rubber sheet 
on which the Tweeter speaker is mounted. Scribe the circle with 
a pair of compasses, marking the centre well. Then place the 
rubber on an unwanted piece of board and drive a nail through 


blade of a strong, sharp penknife 





May 1935 (p. 512) should be 
used. In order to make these 


into the rubber at any point on 


the centre. Then insert the 
a £ aveoen sweet __ the periphery of the circle pre- 








viously marked ; drive the blade 








notes as complete as possible the 
diagram used in the article Heute 3 TWEETER right through the rubber and 
“Mounting a Piezo Tweeter Sur Twssten | |S firmly embed the point into the 
Speaker ” is reproduced as Fig. 6. “ae wood. Wet the blade well and 
Practically all that remains to then rotate the rubber towards 
be done now on the construc- the cutting edge of the blade. 
tional side is to provide a door : Finally, there is one small but 
for the rear side of the baffle-box mows very important thing to remem- 
so that easy access to the speakers a8! ber : don’t forget to provide some 


is possible. This need only con- 
sist of a piece of } in. ply with a 
larze rectangular hole cut in it. 
The hole can be covered with a 








means of getting the leads from 
the output of the set into the 
baffle-box before the veneering 
or other finish of the front is 


‘ RUBBER RING 
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decorative gauze, the frame 
stiffened by battens glued and 
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Fig. 6. Method of mounting Piezo Tweeter Speaker 


MORE PROBLEMS 


completed. I did, and it caused 
me any amount of trouble later. 


by P. WILSON 


Inventions 

iver since I saw it I have been asking myself why the Editor 
starred the long letter from Mr. Richardson Brown last month. 
I ask this not in any spirit of criticism, either of the letter or the 
prominence given to it, but because I am puzzled. Mr. Brown 
is obviously wildly enthusiastic about what he has heard from 
the ** Nagasheff Concert Reproducer ” and he has just as clearly 
imparted some of his enthusiasm to Mr. Mackenzie. I must 
confess, however, that the whole story leaves me rather cold, 
for I can find little in the account, so far, that goes beyond 
enthusiasm. It may be that I have become blasé through having 
investigated so many cases of enthusiasm in the past. 

[ do not care to recall the embarrassing moments I have had 
when I have felt that the kindly thing for me to do was to advise 
enthusiastic inventors that they would be wasting time and 
money in pursuing their particular hobby-horses. It would, of 
course, be rash even to suggest at this stage that the Nagasheff 
Reproducer is an invention of this kind. But it would be even 
more rash to conclude on present evidence that it is something 
wonderful and revolutionary. For in a field which has been so 
painstakingly explored as has that of sound-reproduction in the 
past few years, it is unlikely, to say the least, that any single 
inventor, and particularly one who has. not the facilities of a 
modern research laboratory at his command, will produce some- 
thing which will make everything else seem out of date. Things 
just do not happen that way. In the world of Thomasic science, 
goddesses are not born fully-armed from the head of Jove. 

I am sorry to seem to pour cold water on enthusiasm in this 
way, particularly as some of my most happy days of association 
with THe GRAMOPHONE were the early days of excitement and dis- 
covery. Not all the knowledge we have since achieved can quite 
make up for the simple satisfactions of those days. What did it 
matter if, in the words of Horace, 

Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne ? 
In those days so little was really known about sound-reproduction 
that we did not much care whether in the end we came across a 
figure divine or merely a fish. We thoroughly enjoyed ourselves 
in our little discoveries and even in our self-deceptions, of which 
there were not a few. 


wea 


During the past twelve years, however, sound has become 
commercialized on a large scale, exact knowledge has accumu- 
lated rapidly, and the price of self-deception has become corre- 
spondingly large. We have even passed through a period when 
the ‘* beautiful woman ” of dreams often turned out not merely a 
fish, but fishy. And in these circumstances enthusiastic reports 
of wonderful inventions must be taken with caution. 


Patents 

This leads me to another point about which I have been wishing 
to advise readers for some time. Many years ago Capt. Barnett 
wrote a timely article in these pages offering advice on how to 
set about patenting an invention. It is symptomatic of the 
changes that have taken place since then that nowadays my 
advice to ordinary folk who think they have a wonderful idea 
in sound-reproduction which ought to be patented is almost 
invariably: Don’t.’ There is practically no place at all for 
private patents in sound-reproduction in these days. In the 
first place, if you made a comprehensive search at the Patent 
Office you would probably find that your idea has been thought 
of long ago. I have even found that some of the most obviously 
successful patents of the day were anticipated by telephone or 
relay patents of thirty, forty, or even fifty years ago. The moving- 
coil, or dynamic, speaker is a clear example of this. Then, 
unless you have considerable financial backing, for developing 
your invention as well as defending your rights, you stand little 
chance. against the huge financial corporations of to-day. You 
may succeed in interesting one of them in your idea, in which 
case you may be able to come to terms in disposing of your 
invention. Though unlikely, that is always possible. But in 
any case do not imagine that you will make a fortune out of it. 
Nothing is more certain than that you will be disappointed in 
the terms that the other side will offer you. They know, which 
probably you do not, that even a sound and useful idea may be 
a costly thing to develop into a commercial proposition ; and 
in any case you are completely at their mercy. Finally, do not 
forget that an invention that is out of its time is valueless to the 
inventor. Of the minority of inventions that have ever come 
into general use, quite a large proportion have only been 
developed long after the original patent has expired. 
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It is hardly an exaggeration to say that at the moment patents 
are valuable only to large corporations ; and to them the value 
may be quite independent of the intrinsic worth. Royalties are 
being collected every day on simple patents which would appear 
silly if they weren’t so lucrative. But you or I could not collect 
such royalties; nor could a firm which was not prepared to 
spend huge sums in litigation, if need be. Indeed, many of the 
smaller firms nowadays are keeping their ideas secret as long as 
they can and then publishing them before they are too late. 

One last word of advice. Before you commit yourself in any 
case go to a good Patent Agent. And go before you even file 
your provisional specification. It may cost you an extra few 
guineas, but whether your idea is good or bad, the Patent Agent 
will in the end more than save his fee for you. At one time I 
became expert in drawing up patent specifications; but I 
always found the Patent Agent most helpful and discriminating. 

In short, my advice to those who propose to apply for a patent 
is, Don’t ; but if you must, then seek the help of someone whom 
you can trust, who knows the ropes, and who is not, like yourself, 
an enthusiast on the particular invention. And that, after all, is 
a good definition of a Patent Agent. 


Ears and No Ears 

I mentioned earlier on that self-deception was quite a common 
occurrence in our experiments of the days of our gramophonic 
youth. It is painfully easy even now when we have become 
rather more wily. How often have I deceived myself when 
striving for that deeper bass or just that little extra sheen on the 
strings! How often has the bass been a little thickness an octave 
higher than it should be! It is extraordinarily difficult to judge 
an octave in pitch at very low frequencies save by direct com- 
parison. How often, too, have the top strings become hard and 
metallic when we thought we were getting them cleaner and 
better defined ! Continuous judgment by ear is not to be relied 
upon. Neither, unfortunately, is judgment by figures and 
measurements. I was interested to read the other day of the 
developments that have taken place in the design of sound- 
reproducers at the R.C.A. laboratories during the past five years. 
Though each design has in the first place been made on a 
theoretical basis, checked by practical measurements, the final 
test has always been a listening test carried out by other folk. 
Gradually, it is said, experience has been accumulated on the 
interpretation of measurements in terms of hearing ; so that it 
is now almost possible for the verdict in the listening test to be 
forecast from the measurements. But the listening test still 
goes on. And rightly so. For any extrapolation from the 
knowledge accumulated by previous tests must inevitably be 
based on assumption and ultimately only the listening test can 
check its validity. 

For many years now I have been able to rely on one or two 
good friends for frank criticism of such work as I have been able 
to do. More than once has W. R. A. pulled me up when I 
seemed to be going off the rails. I was therefore particularly 
interested to read his comments last month on the art of listening. 
There was one point, however, which he did not bring out that 
I have come to regard as of great importance. That is, that 
very few people have the occasion, or get the opportunity, to 
train themselves in the art of listening to sounds, purely as sounds. 
It is not merely that, of all our senses, hearing is the one which 
is least often exercised in isolation. Blind persons very often have 
acute hearing because they are compelled to train that faculty. My 
point is not quite that. Musicians have often told me that they 
can obtain greater satisfaction when listening to a performance, 
whether the original or through the medium of gramophone or 
radio, if they close their eyes and concentrate all their faculties 
on listening. But they are listening to a performance; their 
minds are coloured by the subject-matter. They are not listening 
to sounds as such or to successions of sounds except in so far as 
they convey a mental image of what the composer wrote or the 
conductor interprets. Indeed, I have in the past found some 
trained musicians, and particularly conductors, to be amongst 
the worst judges of a piece of reproduction. I do not think the 
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reason is that the hearing of those musicians of certain objective 
sounds was different ; it was rather that their minds tended to 
follow the music and therefore unconsciously supplied sounds 
which were not (and could not have been) there at all. A 
musician who practises regularly as a musical critic is clearly 
in better case as a judge of objective sound, since he has trained 
himself to distinguish instantaneously between shades of tone, 
But his very training as a musician and his knowledge of music 
may be a handicap for the precise purpose which I have now in 
mind. The one thing that does stand him in good stead is 
his knowledge of the particular tone qualities produced by 
different orchestras : for example, there used to be a very distinct 
difference between the Hallé strings and the L.S.O. strings, 
When I play a Kreisler record I want to hear the very sounds 
that Kreisler produced from his violin when playing that piece, 
and not those that a violin might produce, even if played with 
Kreisler’s technique. Again and again I have noticed that when 
W. R. A. has been most helpful in criticizing my own efforts in 
reproduction it has been because he has known (what I did not 
know) the shades of tone of the particular performers in that piece. 
I hope I may be forgiven for these personal illustrations, but they 
do seem to bring out my point better than any other examples. 
What I am trying to suggest is that objective listening is an art 
different from any other kind of listening, and it is objective 
listening that is needed for the listening test in the checking of 
reproducing instruments. So far as I know there is only one 
place where this training has been deliberately undertaken by a 
body of people over a period of years, and that has been in con- 
nection with the tests of Broadcast Receivers for Use in Schools, 
I have been a member of the Central Council for School Broad- 
casting for many years and from the very beginning have been 
in close touch with the testing side of the Council’s activities, 
We have had our difficulties in developing a satisfactory technique, 
but thanks to the keen co-operation of a body of teachers and of 
radio experts, we can say, I think, that a most valuable method 
of testing has resulted. At any rate, I myself would sooner trust 
the judgment of this body at present than that of all the scientific 
and musical societies put together. There is already convincing 
evidence that those manufacturers who have fully availed them- 
selves of the testing facilities of the Council, and have made an 
effort to meet the criticisms that have been frankly and freely 
offered, have ‘‘ reaped the reward of their enterprise”? even in 
the ordinary commercial market. I may be able to say more 
about these tests in the near future. There is in them the most 
hopeful basis I know for the establishment of a progressive 
standard of quality in sound-reproduction. I firmly believe that 
it would handsomely pay the Radio Manufacturers’ Association 
to devote a substantial sum annually, say from the profits of their 
variety entertainment at Olympia, towards the development of 
this method of testing the products of their members. Is it too 
much to hope that the R.M.A. will become at least as far-seeing as 
the cinema people were when they established the film censorship ? 





Sound Engineering. R. A. Rothermel & Co. Price 1s. 


Messrs. Rothermel have long been known for their enterprise 
in making available in this country radio components and 
instruments of which there have been no satisfactory British 
counterparts. Their catalogue is no longer so extensive in its 
scope as it used to be ; for, of course, it would be foolish to con- 
tinue to import somewhat expensive foreign articles (and I do 
not remember ever noticing a single shoddy article in their lists) 
after suitable British samples become available. 

In the past year or two attention has been rather concentrated 
on a comparatively small number of instruments of superlative 
value—and in particular on the piezo-electric instruments and 
their associated apparatus. Advantage has been taken of the 
space thus set free to include descriptive and technical notes of 
special interest. 

The new booklet just issued follows the examples of its im- 
mediate predecessors in this respect. Any dealer or technician 
who does not know it may count himself out of date. =P. W. 
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HEN this number of THE GRAMOPHONE appears the Con- 

vention at The Hague will be in full swing, and the odd 
thing about it is that I have not the faintest notion what it will 
be all about, nor how many collectors will attend it, not even 
the exact date, except that it will be between 27th July and 
grd August. But that is just the fun of it, and apart from 
expecting a good time, I hope we can settle at least a few knotty 
points. A full report of our activities will of course duly appear 
on these pages. . 


HE grand catalogue, on which fifteen of us worked so long 

and so hard, is finished now, and I trust every collector has 
got his copy. As might be expected in advance, it is already 
outdated, as unknown records have had the perversity to postpone 
letting themselves be discovered till just after the day of publica- 
tion. Such things will happen, and the best remedy would seem 
to be to publish regularly the additional titles and numbers on 
this page. Will every collector who finds a vocal record not 
included in Bauer’s catalogue, yet issued before 1909, please 
report it to THE GRAMOPHONE ? 

I'd better start reporting myself some of my most interesting 
finds. 

If you look into the catalogue you will see that of certain 
Fonotipia artists we just knew they had recorded, but did not 
know the titles. The names, however, were found in an old 
advertisement of that company of 1905, and some more names 
were to be found on that list including Lina Cavalieri, Rose 
Caron, Giuseppe La Puma and Maria Lafargue, who also should 
have been included among these elusive artists. Then, just when 
the book was going to press, I had one of those days collectors 
dream about, and discovered a batch of old Fonotipias, among 
which was Pierre Cornubert (56046), Werther: Pourquoi me 
reveiller ; (56047), Huguenots: Entrée de Raoul. Still more im- 
portant was the next one: Ada Adini (39211), La Serenata (Braga) ; 
(39216) Hérodiade: Il est doux. 

The curious thing about them is that both are personally 
autographed by the artists, not facsimile like all the other Fono- 
tipias I have seen. This was mentioned in that old French 
advertisement, and it would appear that only the first copies of 
the French series have this additional value. Will owners of 
Litvinne please inspect these autographs ? 

The discovery of Adini’s voice has added one more glorious 
artist to my museum. She was a famous star of the Paris Opéra, 
where in 1890 she created Saint-Saéns opera Ascanio with Emma 
Eames, Lassalle, Cossira and Plancon. Two years later she 
created Briinnhilde at the Scala, the first performance in Italian, 
under Mascheroni. De Negri was her Siegmund, and Arimondi 
Hunding, two grand recording artists, whose records are almost 
as rare as hers. Wotan was the Polish baritone Juan Luria, 
who at seventy-five is now living here as a vocal teacher, and who 
is full of interesting anecdotes about the Golden Age of Opera 
that he belongs to, since he sang with Lilli Lehmann at the 
Metropolitan as far back as 1890. Luria told me Walkiire was 
a catastrophe despite the fine cast. The cuts were tremendous, 
including the whole narrative of Wotan, reducing his part to 
little more than the farewell ! De Negri sang magnificently, but was 
too small for the réle, especially as both Adini and the Sieglinde 
(whose name I did not catch) were both rather on the large 
side. Verdi attended the performance and wrote to Mascheroni : 
“Valkiria has been a failure, but wait a few years. It 
will come into its own one day.” The same cast would have 
given the opera in Genoa afterwards, but the direction of the 
Carlo Felice would not risk it, and hurriedly substituted Guglielmo 
Tell in its place! 

Lise Landouzy, that delicious French coloratura, a most 
kind and charming old lady at present, seems to have spent 
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the years between 1904 and 1914 in making records exclusively. 
She has quite an impressive list in the catalogue (and almost as 
many titles after 1909), and yet new ones turn up regularly. 
Here are the latest additions: (56109) Sphinx (Popy) ; (56120) 
L’ Amour (Popy) ; (56137) Dragons de Villars: Grand Duo II (with 
Rigaux) ; (56165) Roméo et Juliette: Si tu me veux pour femme 
(with Affre) ; (56036) Manon Lescaut (Auber): L’Eclat de rire ; 
(56038) Contes d’ Hoffmann : Chanson de la poupée. All Odeon-de- 
Luxe, of course. Landouzy created the Princess in Messager’s 
delightful La Basoche in 1890, with Fugére, and was Nannetta 
in the first Falstaff at the Opéra-Comique, with Maurel, Delna, 
Grandjean, Soulacroix, etc., the performance Verdi declared 
almost better than the Scala premiére. 


VERY important find has been Emile Cossira, Green 
Zonophone, Paris, 1903 ; (82102) La Perle de Brésil: Zora, 
Je céde a ta puissance. Of this almost legendary French tenor of the 
’eighties and ‘nineties not a single record had ever been found ; 
the solitary title in the catalogue came out of a Dutch 1904 
G. & T. list. Only the coloratura aria has survived from Perle 
de Brésil, which makes this tenor record doubly interesting. I 
am sure this is the only other item from it ever recorded. 
Adolphe Marechal also got one additional title, (3-32375) 
Mignon: Elle ne croyait pas, the copy of which has now gone to 
England. Marechal has the distinction of having created almost 
every important French opera from 1898 till 1908. He was the 
first Julien in Louise, the first Alain in Griselidis, created leading 
réles in Xavier Leroux’ Reine Fiammette with Mary Garden, 
Massenet’s JFongleur de Notre Dame, etc. 


The correct number of Scaramberg’s Africaine aria, left open 
in the catalogue, is 39183. A further record of Henri Jerome 
is reported from Copenhagen as (39280) Rigoletto: Questa o quella ; 
(39281) Rigoletto: La donna é mobile. 

Three more of Leon Laffitte, all on black and orange Zono- 
phones of 1903: (2175) Faust: Cavatine; (2177) Huguenots: 
Romance ; (2174) Manon: Grand Air. 

The Russian bass M. Max has also (22871) Faust: Invocation, 
being Valentine! Another important name added is Marius 
Chambion, who after having been found on Pathé in duets, 
appeared to my great joy and surprise on another of these fine 
old Zonophones of about 1902. His number is 2090, La Fuive: 
Cavatine. At the Opéra he was one of those useful secondary 
artists who never attained world fame, but were indispensable 
in the ensemble. In the first performance at the Opéra of Samson 
he was the old Hebrew, with René Fournets as Abimelech, Jean 
Lassalle as the High Priest, and Blanche Deschamps-Jehin as 
Dalila. By the way, a record has at last been reported of this 
great contralto, but no details are yet known. Her name also 
figures in an old advertisement of Edison. 


LD advertisements in yellow magazines can yield many 

surprises to collectors, and I advise you to take a little 
notice of them on the markets or wherever you seek your gems. 
In an old French one of 1901 I discovered the existence of a 
Pathé cylinder of the greatest of the great, Jean Baptiste Faure 
singing his own Les Sapins. The mere knowledge that this thing 
exists is more thrilling than the discovery of a lot of less interesting 
records ! 

Hubert Paty, another of those useful French bassos, who on 
G. & T. has only a duet with Laffitte, has turned up in that 
interesting purple Lyrophone series which has also given us the 
voice of Louise Berat, and which for sheer brilliance of repro- 
duction comes close to the thirty-nine series of Fonotipia, On 
number 463 he sings Sardanapale, a rather unpromising and 
puzzling name, but a fine song nevertheless. 

I dare not go on stating recent finds, first because I fear the 
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envy of collectors (and I have to face them at the Convention), 
secondly because I am afraid I am surpassing my space limit. I 
have only stated a few ofthe ‘most interesting ones, and have 
purposedly taken the French ones, as curiously enough the 
French records and singers have always been somewhat neglected. 
Can it be that they don’t turn up so often in England? In 
Holland they form about forty per cent. of the total material 
in the old catalogues. 

I hope to list the other additions later on. 

To end, I must put in a plea for the small makes. _It is to them 
that we must turn for real surprises nowadays, to Zonophone, 
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Lyrophone, Beka, and other small companies of the past, who 
have been scandalously neglected until now. Their reproduction 
in many cases is far better than G. & T. and Odeon (try Aumonier 
first on the “‘ grand ” makes, and then on a purple Lyrophone }), 
and many artists are to be found on them exclusively, like Berat, 
D’Andrade, etc. Others are to be found there singing other 
réles and songs than on the recognized “ collectors’ ” records, 
To spurn these fine vocal portraits just because they were not 
issued by G. & T. or Odeon is sheer folly, and I hope to make a 
list some day of the many important titles which are not to be 
found in the present catalogue. 


SIXTY YEARS OF SYNCOPATION 


by CHAS. 


ITHOUT entirely agreeing with the oft-quoted remark 

‘There is nothing new under the sun” I often find, as 
I approach closely the span of three score years and ten, many 
so-called new ideas simply “‘ old friends in new clothing.” 

Foremost amongst them is syncopation, jazz or rag-time, which 
many people believe to have been first performed in England 
in 1912 because about that time the great rag-time craze started. 
But twenty-eight years earlier Messrs. Schoolcraft and Coes 
brought here from America a drama entitled ‘‘ The White 
Slave,” supported by—in addition to a cast of ‘‘ white ”’ characters 
—some forty negroes, negresses and piccaninnies, who disported 
themselves in rag-time sketches, syncopated melodies, buck and 
wing dancing, as well as giving a fine display of vocal harmony 
in Jubilee songs and choruses—now called ‘“‘ Negro spirituals.” 

After a few weeks’ season at the Grand Theatre, London (now 
the Islington Empire), the show toured the provinces. 

This, however, was not the start of rag-time in England, as 
in 1881 Haverly’s Coloured Minstrels (from New York), a troupe 
of sixty artists, male and female, appeared for several months 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, and afterwards at 
the Standard in Shoreditch. Their programmes contained many 
rag-time items and “ hot” Southern syncopation. 

Some of the members of this company remained in England 
after its return to America, including the Bohee Bros.—the men 
who popularized the banjo in England—who started a minstrel 
troupe of black and white performers which toured the country 
for some years keeping jazz and rag-time numbers before the 

ublic. 
: Syncopated melodies and rag-time dances were performed in 
England ’way back in the ’seventies by some of the minstrel 
companies, especially Moore and Burgess in such sketches as 
** The Darkies’ Pic-nic,” ‘‘ The Great Cake Walk,” ‘ Mrs. 
Simpson’s Ball,”’ “‘ Uncle Jeff’s Birthday,” etc. 

In view of these facts it may be asked “‘ Why did the rag-time 
or jazz craze not start earlier then 1912?” Probably because it 
had not the scope to become widely popular. Before the days 
of ‘‘ wireless ” the music-halls or variety theatres were the great 
medium for popularizing songs and music, but there was more 
seclusiveness or narrow-mindedness in those days and the audiences 
attending minstrels and similar shows where rag-time and nig- 
gerized music was performed were composed chiefly of people 
who did not patronize music-halls, where nigger “ turns ” were 
seldom appreciated unless they were of a broadly comic type. 

Eugene Stratton was well aware of this when in 1892 he 
decided to sever his connection with the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels and take to the music-halls, where, consequently, for 
the first few weeks of his appearance at the Trocadero and 
Paragon he discarded the “ burnt cork ” and supplemented his 
singing of The Whistling Coon with some patter and an Irish song 
and dance. 

This was a disappointment to his old admirers, who had 
followed him to the halls expecting him to render some of those 
plantation love lyrics which had delighted the minstrel patrons 
and, even to-day, keep his memory green. 

At that time, however, he had no intention of presenting them, 
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because, in his own words, “ he did not feel at all sure that that 
kind of stuff would ‘ get over’ with music-hall audiences.” 

He was prevailed upon eventually to resume the “ black 
face’ and give his famous song and dance, J lub a lubbiy gal 
(written by Brandon Thomas, author of “‘ Charlie’s Aunt ”’). It 
made a tremendous hit and was the forerunner of Dolly Day- 
dream, Lily of Laguna, and those other taking numbers by Leslie 
Stuart which are still popular, nearly nineteen years after the 
death of their brilliant interpreter—’Gene Stratton, described 
by the late George R. Sims, the famous author and journalist, 
as “‘ an artist to the tips of his finger-nails.” 

Stratton’s success paved the way for other exponents of nigger 
singing and dancing—Winifred Johnson (Mrs. R. G. Knowies), 
Billy Farrell, the Dixie Trio, Geo. H. Elliott, etc.—culminating 
in the appearance of the American Rag-time Octet at the London 
Hippodrome in September 1912, which started the big rag- 
time craze with Alexander’s Rag-time Band, Everybody’s doing it, 
and other coon ditties which were considered by the bulk of the 
British public to be quite a new type of song or music. This 
caused a few of us, who had been familiar with syncopation and 
niggerized melody some thirty years earlier, to smile. 

The only thing really new about jazz is in the application of 
the word to describe a form of music. According to many of 
my coloured friends from U.S.A., the word jazz was originally 
used to describe anything of a zig-zag or unsteady nature, 
particularly the gait of a nigger who had been imbibing too 
freely of liquor. 

Fifty years ago James Bland, the darky composer and original 
singer of Oh, Dem Golden Slippers, used to sing a song which 
contained the following lines : 

** Ole man Johnson’s jazzing around. 
Don’t push him, don’t touch him, 
Or he’ll fall to de ground. 
He’s sure to be late 
Kase he can’t walk straight— 
He’s just jazzing around.” 
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Catalogue Song 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In the June and July issues of your magazine Messrs. Liversidge 
and Sefi have expressed their very similar views on Leporello 
and his Catalogue Song; while Mr. Liversidge has quoted an 
opinion given to him by Mr. Borgioli. May I therefore be 
allowed to set forth still another view ? 

Leporello is a menial, Elvira is a lady, and the Catalogue Song 
is a long musical discourse addressed by the menial to the lady. 
The lady stays to the bitter end and even after, for when Leporello 
takes himself off Elvira proceeds to deliver a recitative, vowing 
vengeance on Giovanni (or rather, she should do so, though in 
present-day performances it is always “‘ cut”). Hence it seems 
to me contrary to common sense to suppose that the menial gives 
a rude, indecent display, openly jeering and gloating over the 
lady’s misfortune. The lady would not endure such gross 
behaviour for a minute. 

A person of Leporello’s station, left at a moment’s notice to 
pacify an aggrieved lady who has been deserted by his master, 
cannot be expected to express himself in flowery phrases. He 
will naturally be crude. But natural crudeness is not deliberate 
rudeness. The vulgarity of Madamina is merely the reflection of 
Leporello’s common nature; it is unavoidable rather than 
intentional. The servant has a commission to execute for his 
master, to get rid of Elvira. In a crude but well-meaning way 
he sets to work. Frankly and with clumsy jocularity he reveals 
to Elvira the devastating nature of Giovanni’s way with the girls, 
giving full statistical details. Before launching out into the 
Catalogue Song Leporello tells Elvira not to bother about Giovanni 
as he isn’t worth bothering about. There is no reason to suppose 
that this perfectly sound advice is not genuinely meant and 
offered for Elvira’s good. In fact, Leporello is doing his poor 
best to convince the lady that her right course is to take the road 
that leads to home. If she will see reason, so much the better 
for her as well as for his master and himself. 

It may or may not be that Leporello is sufficiently steeped in 
moral iniquity to applaud all his master’s sins ; what is certain 
is that he envies and admires his master’s boldness and swagger 
and wishes he had pluck enough to cut a dash in like manner. 
As Leporello rattles off his data Giovanni’s working methods 
come into his mind. Off he goes at a tangent, recalling his 
master’s modes of attack with evident pride. For the time being, 
Elvira is almost forgotten; the servant is addressing himself 
rather than her ; in imagination he has taken his master’s place. 
Meanwhile Elvira is taking little or no notice of Leporello. She 
is stunned by the revelation that she is only one of Giovanni’s 
two thousand and sixty-five victims and either sinks down on to 
a convenient bench or walks to and fro in a highly agitated state. 
In a minute or two Leporello comes down to earth again and 
turns once more to Elvira; when he addresses her personally 
she tosses her head, turns her back on him and walks away. The 
‘ Voi sapete quel che fa ” is unquestionably vulgar ; but must it 
necessarily be regarded as “ openly jeering at her in her in- 
firmity”’ ? May it not be merely a broad jest on the part of the 
common Leporello, who is rather expecting Elvira to appreciate 
the joke even though it is against her ? As for the derisive 
guffaws mentioned by Mr. Liversidge, they simply do not exist 
in the score. 

It may be mentioned as evidence tending to support these 
views that throughout the opera Elvira always evokes Leporello’s 
sympathy and that when (in Act II, scene 1) he acts deplorably 
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towards her he does so only on compulsion, the driving force 
according to da Ponte being Giovanni’s pistol thrust under his 
nose. There does not seem to be any adequate reason why this 
sympathy should begin only after the Madamina scene. 

The ideas here set forth are essentially the same as those 
expressed by M. Rouché of the Paris Opéra in his most interesting 
little book “‘ Le mise en scéne de Don Juan,” which all lovers 
of Mozart’s Don Giovanni should know. It costs only five francs 
and the publishers are Durand et Cie, 4 Place de la Madeleine, 
Paris. 


Ilford, Essex. H. F. V..Litte. 


Janssen 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

It will interest Mr. Richardson Brown and connoisseurs of the 
art of singing to know that Herbert Janssen spent several days 
during May and June at our studios recording for the next volumes 
of the Hugo Wolf Society and the Brahms Song Society, and some 
popular songs by Schumann and Strauss. 

A week or two ago Sir Thomas Beecham spoke of Janssen as 
“the prince of German singers.” I am confident that these 
records—of Widmung, Xueignung, Allerseelen, Tief im Herzen trag’ 
ich Pein, and Wie bist du, meine Kénigin, to mention but five— 
will establish his indisputable right to the title of ‘‘ the King of 
Lieder singers.” 

London, E.C.1 


Otello 


THe GRAMOPHONE Co., LTp. 
(Walter Legge). 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Mr. A. P. Hogan in his letter in the July issue of THe 
GRAMOPHONE tells us that ‘‘ Fusati, while not being a superman, 
is distinctly better than any tenor who has sung the rdle of Otello 
at Covent Garden in recent years”. Mr. Hogan’s original letter, 
I believe, was written before Martinelli’s appearance this season, 
and I would like to know whether he thinks Fusati’s recorded 
version of Otello is better than Martinelli’s. 

The tenors who have sung Otello at Covent Garden recently 
are very few in number ; Zenatello sang the réle in 1926, but 
I would hardly call that “‘ recently’ ; the others were Zanelli 
in 1928 and 1930, and Melchior in 1933 and 1934. Well, 
Zanelli, as Mr. Godefroy tells us, never succeeded in throwing 
off the shackles of his former baritone voice, while the less said of 
Melchior’s Otello, the better! Thus Fusati on records is better 
than Zanelli or Melchior in the réle ; but I wonder what would 
have happened had Fusati been asked to sing the part of Otello 
at Covent Garden—his only appearance there was in 1929 in 
Norma with Rosa Ponselle and he was not very successful. He 
seems to be yet another of those artists who sound much better 
on records than they actually are. 

As for Martinelli’s performance as Otello, it will live for all 
time in my memory, together with the other marvellous perform- 
ances that this great artist has given us this season. I was 
present at the opening night on April 19th, and I certainly 
cannot agree with Mr. Hurst that all we heard were “ feeble 
outbursts.” True, he was drowned on more than one occasion 
by the orchestra—but what singer ever comes unscathed through 
Beecham’s fiery playing ? Added to this he was terribly nervous, 
for besides it being the opening night of the season, it was his 
first London appearance for nearly twenty years. I saw him 
again in the same réle a few days before the season ended with 
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Tibbett as Iago, and he was in much better voice than on 
April 19th and gave a truly “terrific” performance. I hope 
Mr. Hurst was present at that performance and has reconsidered 
his judgment. While on the subject of Otello, could someone 
please give me an opinion of Merli’s interpretation of the part ? 
—someone who has seen him in the réle in Italy and not merely 
heard him over the wireless. 

I am very glad to see Mr. Hogan’s remarks about the “ eagle 
eye ” of the Covent Garden management and hope that they will 
help them to wake up. Is it any wonder that the Italian operas 
have received such bad criticisms this season, and that Mr. E. 
Newman despairs of the state of song in Italy. Why were not 
the greatest singers of respective parts engaged ? Is there a better 
Don Pasquale and Ernesto than Baccalini and Schipa ? Why 
were the bass parts in Aida, Turandot, etc., murdered by Tomei, 
while Pinza was not engaged ? Where are the baritones like 
De Luca, Galeffi and Franci ? And might I suggest once again 
that we would welcome Ponselle, Giannini, Paseo, etc. ? But no, 
Covent Garden will go on its old stubborn way and will probably 
engage Schipa just before he gives his farewell performance and 
De Luca when he is eighty ! 


West Norwood. Haro.tp D. ROSENTHAL. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

For the last few months there has been a considerable corre- 
spondence on the subject of interpretations of Otello, past and 
present, since the beginning of which we have had the opportunity 
of hearing Signor Martinelli in the part. I am surprised, how- 
ever, that to the best of my knowledge the name of Jean de Reszke 
has not been mentioned in this connection. When this famous 
tenor of the last century made his début as Otello at Covent 
Garden in 1891, it was generally conceded that he had surpassed 
Tamagno, for whose tremendous voice Verdi wrote the part. It 
is true that his rage had not the savage intensity of Tamagno’s, 
but he brought far more beauty, refinement, and sympathy to 
his rendering. To my mind the difference between the Otello 
of Tamagno and of Martinelli is essentially similar in character 
to that between Tamagno and de Reszke, but in an even greater 
degree—though for the latter one has to rely on hearsay, and for 
the former on pre-electrical recordings, however satisfactory they 
may have seemed to contemporaries. 

The ideal Otello, which will probably remain for ever no more 
than a theoretical conception, must be a tenor voice capable of 
rivalling the beauty of Martinelli’s and the fury of Tamagno’s 
interpretation. De Reszke probably came nearest to filling this 
ideal, if reports are to be trusted. 

I was fortunate enough to be present at the final performance 
of Otello at Covent Garden this season, which was vastly superior 
to the first, and came away with the feeling that for pathos and 
beauty of tone Martinelli’s version has probably never been 
surpassed, even if it has been equalled. His voice in the love 
duet at the end of the first act flowed out with what can only be 
described as liquid purity, an effect which could not possibly have 
been attained by a tenore-robusto like Tamagno or Zanelli. This 
was ample compensation for lack of force in the Esultate and in 
those places where Otello’s rage gets the better of him. 

The Niun mi tema, and the tremendously effective way in 
which he completed his performance, is a memory to preserve for 
a lifetime, and fully deserved the seventeen curtains which the 
last act received, even if I still prefer the recording in which the 
terrible, hopeless sorrow expressed by Tamagno’s rich tones seems 
to issue from no mortal lungs. 


London, W.14. R. A. H. Farrar. 


Martinelli 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Many of Martinelli’s critics have not been very kind as to his 
Otello. The great tenor may have been miscast, but on no 
account was his performance feeble. He gave his best, and his 
best meant some very lovely singing, his acting was never common- 
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place, and the last act was a pure example of what is known as 
** the old school.” 

On Coronation night I heard Martinelli in Aida and I was 
amazed at the ease of his singing and the exquisite flow of the 
voice, the tone of which was often ravishingly beautiful. Martin- 
elli has no tricks to offer his public ; he knows all there is to know 
about operatic art, yet he never shows off his knowledge to his 
audiences—there is no shout, no bombast, just a pure easy style 
which is a joy to listen to. Martinelli is a great artist ; indeed, I 
go so far as to say he was the only real Italian artist to appear at 
Covent Garden during the 1937 season. 


Doncaster. JouHN RICHARDSON. 


The Composer and the Gramophone 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

With reference to the interesting article ‘‘ The Composer and 
the Gramophone”? by Leo Riemens in the July GRAMOPHONE, it 
seems to me an excellent suggestion that Mascagni’s opera 
Cavalleria Rusticana should be given an up-to-date recording con- 
ducted by the composer, before it is too late. 

Something ought to be done about this very soon by Italian 
H.M.V., who were responsible for the superb Pagliacci set 
(DB2299-2307) (surely far ahead, technically, of any other Italian 
opera-recording in the English catalogues). There must be a 
real demand for a Cavalleria recording of the same calibre, and 
the Red labels made necessary by a first-class cast under the 
composer would no doubt be justified, and the enterprise rewarded, 
by this demand. 

Mr. Riemens mentions that a number of fragments from 
Mascagni’s works are recorded under the latter’s direction, but 
though some of these appear in the current Parlophone catalogue, 
I fail to see the Cavalleria Intermezzo, Amico Fritz or Le Maschere 
excerpts, which I assume are not issued in this country. 

Speaking of Le Maschere (The Masks), few people seem to be 
familiar with the attractive overture, which is a favourite of mine, 
and I have never tired of the excellent performance of this piece 
very finely recorded by the Royal Opera Orchestra under 
Bellezza (H.M.V. C2018). 


Pinner, Middlesex. KENNETH S. HOLMAN. 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I am afraid that the information your correspondent Mr. Leo 
Riemens has received about Mascagni’s refusal to record the 
duet in Act II of Nerone is quite correct. I am told, however, 
that Mascagni did not refuse to have this duet recorded, but that, 
on the contrary, the “ famous recording company ”’ refused to 
accept his terms for its incision. 

During my short stay in England this summer I was only able 
to visit Covent Garden on two occasions, but on each occasion 
I came away with the satisfaction of knowing that I had heard 
a voice well above the average. I refer to the voices of Licia 
Albanese and Lawrence Tibbett, both of whom I saw in the last 
performances of Turandot and Otello respectively. 

Licia Albanese confirmed the high opinion I had formed of 
her voice during the winter season in Rome. Her attacks and 
releases are models of cleanliness and the shading is careful and 
well considered, in addition to which the amazing control over 
her top notes show her to be the female counterpart of Tommaso 
Alcaide. Lawrence Tibbett was the best Iago I have seen since 
Pasquale Amato, and he could give many an Italian baritone a 
lesson in how to interpret the philosophy which Boito instilled 
into the character and which was never given by Shakespeare. 

Two such singers should have had much more than a passing 
reference in the press ; and yet we find a famous critic, in an 
equally famous daily newspaper, when reviewing the Covent 
Garden season, completely ignoring Albanese, praising Tibbett 
insufficiently, and making a wholly untrue statement to the effect 
that Stignani, Caniglia and Cigna had substantial merits, without, 
however, a consummate style or a personality of genius, an opinion 
which I am sure can be shared by few who had the good fortune 
to see and hear these three singers and who are lovers of Italian 
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opera, a school of opera which, if anything does, brings out the 
beauty in a voice. 

I should like to take this opportunity of correcting the numbers 

of two Italian Columbia records which I recommended in my 
June letter on p. 41 ; they are DQ1082 for the Trovatore excerpt 
sung by Ebe Stignani, and DQ1070 for the Madama Butterfly- 
Marta record by Mafalda Favero. I, inadvertently, copied my 
numbers from the old labels, whereas they have since been altered 
in the new catalogue. 
‘ A correspondent has been good enough to inform me that 
eight recordings of Antonio Cortis, a dozen of which appear in 
the present Italian H.M.V. catalogue, can be obtained from 
the Hayes factory ; the only four not available except by order 
from Italy are DA757, DA1154, DB1468, and DB1749. 

Three more worth-while records which I would like to add to 
the list in my last letter are: Hina Spani’s Ebben? andré lontana 
from Catalani’s La Wally and Ei m’ama from Gounod’s Faust, 
DB1163; Aureliano Pertile’s Spirito Gentil from La Favorita, 
backed by the William Tell duet Ah! Matilde, io t?amo with Franci, 
DB1480; and Gina Cigna’s Jo sono l’umile ancella—Poveri fort, 
both out of Francesco Cilea’s masterpiece Adriana Lecouvreur, on 
Italian Columbia GQ 7176. 

These records, in the same manner as the others, can, to my 
knowledge, only be obtained by order direct from Italy. 

Mr. Spooner writes that Enrico Caruso never sang in Otello. 
Could any of your correspondents verify this statement ? I had 
a notion that Caruso did sing Otello on the stage in Egypt, and 
in Italy. 


Rome. T. pe BENEDUCCI. 


Italian Opera 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I should like to say a few things regarding certain letters and 
an article which have found their way into your valuable magazine 
within the last month or two: these deal chiefly with Italian 
singers and operas. I have lived in Italy for three years now 
and have made a fairly large study of the lyric world of that 
country, having heard most of its best singers in the flesh. 

My opinion on Martinelli is that he was a great singer and 
has had his day. I cannot understand anyone being enthusiastic 
over him now ; his voice can no longer cope with the rdles it 
sets Out to cope with, and which were once this singer’s “‘ cavalli 
di battaglia.”” Both Martinelli and Pertile would have done well 
to have left the operatic stage when they felt that their days of 
glory were past, thus making room for many fine present-day 
singers such as Galliano Masini, Merli, Lugo, etc. 

Mr. Spooner very rightly said in his July letter that classifica- 
tion of voices by either radio or gramophone is extremely un- 
reliable. From personal experience, I may say that both Maria 
Carbone and Granforte are distinct disappointments on the stage 
after you have heard their records. The former is tremulous 
and the latter has little of the power or exaggerated richness 
which one finds in his Scarpia or Iago on H.M.V. 

It is a great pity that Francesco Merli was not chosen to sing 
Otello for the complete set. He is far superior to Fusati, who 
sounds very woolly and who does not give the intensely emotional 
rendering of the Moor that Merli does. 

Mr. Leo Riemens, in his welcome article ‘‘ The Composer and 
the Gramophone,” says certain things upon which I should like 
to cast an opinion. Though I agree that Giordano should con- 
duct more for the gramophone record, I consider Mascagni 
entirely unsuitable. He never was much of a conductor and his 
renderings of his own works are far from satisfactory. He takes 
nearly everything at snail’s pace, being the opposite to Molajoli, 
who makes you feel he wants to get everything over and done with 
as quickly as possible! I certainly think that at any rdte Mascagni’s 
Tris should be recorded in full with Pampanini as Iris. Cavalleria 

which I consider a work of abundant never-flagging inspiration 
and vigour—needs to be done again ; Masini is the ideal Turridu, 
and I consider him to be the finest of present-day tenors. He 
brought the Rome Opera House down this year with his wonderful 
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singing of Piccolo Marat by Mascagni. The composer actually 
came out in front of the curtain at the end of the performance 
and embraced him ! 

Once again I plead for more records by Caniglia, Tassinari, 
Favero, Pampanini, Stignani, Basiola, Vaghi, Pasero, etc. And 
very serious attention must be given to the young and promising 
Attilia Archi, Sara Scuderi, Licia Albanese, Cloe Elmo, 
Giovanni Malipiero, Giuseppe Mannacchini, Duilio Baponti, etc. 
I must also mention that Margherita Carosio is now at her best, 
being Tito Schipa’s favourite leading lady : and then there is the 
fine American baritone Francesco Valentino, and countless others 
who are unjustly kept in the background. I hope something 
will be done about it all—we must not be too prejudiced. 

Bournemouth. MICHAEL WHITE. 


Coronation 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I am writing to suggest that you give the following information 
in your August number, as it is of much interest to those who 
would like to know the personnel of the Coronation Orchestra 
and Chorus. 

The June number of the Musical Times, published by 
Novello’s, Wardour Street, W.1, gives a complete list of the music 
played before the ceremony, of the orchestra, of the trumpeters 
and drummers supplied by Kneller Hall, and of the chorus. 
There are many familiar names. The cost is 6d. 

The London Panoramic Co., of 32 High Road, East Finchley, 
N.2, have an excellent panoramic photo of all the performers 
taken at Westminster, which is well worth getting. The cost is 4s. 

If there are any readers who want the best value and can only 
afford two records, let them get the last two giving Vaughan 
Williams’ Te Deum, for all the performers are in that, and record- 
ing is a pure miracle. Frankly, the realism of this Te Deum 
recording is surely one of the very brightest feathers in H.M.V.’s 
hat! 

Ruislip, Middlesex. S. K. RuTHERFORD. 
Florence Austral 

To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I should like to express my pleasure in the article in your issue 
of last month on Florence Austral. This great singer seems to 
be quite undeservedly overlooked by the powers that be at Covent 
Garden as well as by the Gramophone Company, though your 
contributor naturally did not dwell upon the point. 

To my mind Austral is the greatest singing actress in the world. 
She has the magnificent voice, the superb appearance and the 
unerring dramatic sense of the perfect operatic singer. Mr. 
Newman has said with much truth that many of the principal 
singers in the Wagnerian season at Covent Garden this vear were 
physically incapable of sustaining their parts. Leider is, for 
example, though still the complete artist, by no means the singer 
she used to be—her voice is very far from being adequate for 
Briinnhilde, or Isolde, though most of the critics, remembering 
her past triumphs, skated lightly over the fact. Flagstad, the 
sensation of last season, is nothing like the artist Leider is, but 
her truly glorious voice is ideal for the heroic Wagnerian réles. 
She is, however, anything but an actress—her Isolde sounds 
wonderful in its wealth of gorgeous tone, but there is no emotion, 
no life in it. Austral, in my view, combines the superb voice 
of Flagstad with the complete artistry of Frida Leider. Her 
versatility, too, is amazing—I have been in touch with musical 
friends in Australia and I am told that Austral in one season 
sang, and sang perfectly, such réles as the Marschallin in Rosen- 
kavalier, the Countess in Figaro, Jaroslavna in Prince Igor, Aida, 
Tosca, Antonia and Giulietta in Hoffmann, Senta in the Flying 
Dutchman, and even Leila in Pécheurs de Perles, in addition to the 
Briinnhildes and Isolde, and also sang with the utmost distinction 
in the Bach St. Matthew Passion and several oratorios. How many 
other sopranos could do the same ? It is time we had Austral 
back at Covent Garden singing her world-famous réles and 
creating new ones. 
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Incidentally, the lists of the world’s greatest tenors, sopranos, 
basses, etc., show a depressing tendency to exalt Italian singers 
at the expense of German and others. Surely Austral comes 
high up in any list along with Rethberg, Flagstad and Ponselle. 
I omit Miss Turner because to my mind her voice is, or rather 
can be, harsh and raucous—Austral and Flagstad prove that one 
can have tremendous power and opulent beauty without sacrific- 
ing tonal refinement. 


Hampstead. A. M. Ferry. 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 

I am glad to see that Florence Austral’s magnificent voice and 
great art have such a doughty champion as your contributor 
Mr. Munro. It seems scandalous that we have so few records 
of Miss Austral—none have been issued for some years. I wish 
H.M.V. would record Elgar’s Spirit of England with Miss Austral 
as the soprano soloist. I heard her sing Aida twice and have 
ever since wished for records by her from the Nile scene. I do 
hope the Gramophone Company will issue many more Austral 
records not only of the pieces suggested by Mr. Munro but also 
of some ballads—Because and Homing—long laughed at though 
they have been. 


Edinburgh. (Miss) ANNiE MALCOLM. 


A Brief for Brosa 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I am at a loss to understand why the recording companies 
ignore the claims of Antonio Brosa. His technical equipment is 
considerable, his interpretative powers highly developed, and 
even in these days of fine fiddlers he must surely rank high. 

If some company (say “ Decca’’) would record Brosa in a 
popular work such as the Mendelssohn Concerto (he played two 
movements in impeccable style at the Coliseum during the recent 
Blum ballet season) and issue the discs at half-a-crown apiece, 
I am confident there would be a ready response from the record- 
buying public. (Kreisler is, to most of us, the ideal interpreter 
of this work, but, alas, many impecunious gramophiles cannot 
afford six shillings a disc.) 

And, of course, if it is proposed to record the violin music of 
van Dieren (and one has hopes in view of the recent Warlock 
recordings), in Brosa we have that fastidious composer’s own 
choice. 


Bucks. F. G. YOuENs. 


Accord or Discord? 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


A great deal is written about music being out of tune, and I 
should like to have the opportunity of correcting a mistaken 
impression of the matter. 

Everything in life is a matter of comparison, and we need only 
concern ourselves with music that is in tune for the vast majority 
of musical people, not for a few persons of supersensitive hearing, 
who should not assert that music is out of tune simply because it 
appears so to their abnormal ear. This probably explains why, 
according to some reviews, the recording companies pass and sell 
records by the greatest conductors and performers which we are 
led to believe are out of tune. 

As a matter of fact very little music is in tune, except perhaps 
unaccompanied strings, and these often sound to many people 
out of tune, simply because the intonation is correct. 

The astonishing thing is that the man with a supersensitive ear 
seems unable to realize that the intervals in equal temperament 
may vary from the true note more than any good singer or player 
ever does, so I do not see that it matters which kind of out-of- 
tuneness we have, but I presume these fortunate—or unfortunate 
—people who can distinguish a difference of one vibration in a 
note of music cannot listen to a pianoforte or organ ! 


Chelmsford. C. P. Wippows. 
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Architects and Acoustics 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

W. R. A.’s article in the July issue of your journal is so full 
of interest to the student of acoustics that one readily forgives 
him for errors of nomenclature when describing acoustical 
phenomena. 

I feel, however, that his opinion of the acoustical knowledge 
possessed by the average architect cannot be passed unchallenged, 
Not once, but many times when reading your excellent journal 
I have noticed that questions of acoustical design and correction 
of existing acoustical faults are assumed to be matters about 
which an architect has very little practical knowledge. 

May I, therefore, point out that not only has the science of 
acoustics as evolved by Sabine, Hope-Bagenal and others now 
reduced the correction of most of the complicated acoustical 
defects to a mere matter of applying a formula and absorbents 
to a building, but also that all qualified architects now have at 
least a working knowledge of the principles involved and the 
ability to apply them. 

This means, in effect, that all new buildings used for music or 
public speech, both ecclesiastical and secular, can now be designed 
with the sure certainty that the acoustics will be at least satisfactory. 

The buildings which, to quote W. R. A., ‘‘ have for genera- 
tions been absolute disgraces ” were, of course, designed before 
anything was known about the theory of acoustics, and in these 
cases the best that can be done is to minimize the existing defects 
as far as possible ; such defects, as a rule, being the result of the 
employment of unsuitable building materials and _ structural 
forms. 

I feel it is only fair to the profession that you should publish 
this letter, if only to eradicate any misconceptions that your 
readers may have on this important subject. 


A. FALCONAR Fry, 
Associate R.I.B.A. 


Somerset. 


[W. R. A. replies: In the first place, I used my technical 
terms perfectly correctly. My correspondent had better look up 
his text-books. In the second, I am not going to be saddled with 
that ‘‘ not once, but many times.”’ I have very rarely mentioned 
architects. Perhaps some remark of my friend P. W. is remem- 
bered ? My correspondent should be more precise. He com- 
plains of a general attack (which I have never made), and does 
so in much too general-attack terms. He jumps to the quite 
wrong conclusion that because I curse some architects, I hold all 
lightly. I do not. I point out and name definite weaknesses, 
and I name below definite buildings which are bad. I could 
name others. I resent loose and general condemnations of my 
own profession, and I am much too old a hand to bestow them 
on others. I hate looseness of statement. 

It was surely obvious, to anyone who reads me with attention, 
that I know how much better building acoustics have been since 
Sabine’s day ; but it is absurd to pretend that all architects, 
even now, apply his principles, or apply them well. “‘All qualified 
architects now have a working knowledge ”’ of them, says this 
correspondent. Then why the cinema mentioned by Mr. Bland- 
ford—with two or three more I could name ? Why the blazingly 
bad acoustics of the Westminster Central Hall, and the extra- 
ordinary results when first the council chamber of the new 
London County Hall was used ? 

I cannot understand, either, why architects, long before Sabine, 
did not study the best existing buildings, which, before the era 
of modern materials, were good for sound ; analyse these, finding 
out why they were good, and others bad, and copy the good 
ones ? There never was any excuse for building so many bad 
boxes as those in which most of us at some time have had to endure 
the ruination of fine music. As I look back through thirty years 
of analytical listening, the memory of the succession of dismal 
halls with acoustics varying from fair to unbelievably bad is 
depressing. I know, only too well, how dire are the problems of 
architects, in matters of site, shape, cost, and owners’ follies ; 
and also the variety of difficulties that exist because of the fact 
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that halls often have to be used for several different purposes, 
each of which requires a different acoustic condition. There are 
also the questions of the half-full hall, where a performance 
cannot sound the same as when the hall is full. (Any interested 
reader will find Bagenal and Wood’s “‘ Planning for Good Acous- 
tics ” admirably clear and understandable by laymen like myself ; 
Richardson’s smaller book (Arnold), ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Acoustics of Buildings,”” may also be mentioned.) The other 
week, to hear Toscanini, I was put into about the fourth row of 
the stalls at Queen’s Hall, and the sound was nothing like what 
itshould have been. Many a time I have heard part of a concert 
from there, and part from the circle ; one has to do that to realize 
what a travesty one may get from being jammed up under the 
orchestra’s nose. 

This reader, then, must not imagine that when I complain— 
and, I feel, very rightly—of the slowness of his profession in 
organizing acoustical research in the nineteenth century, I am 
applying the complaint to anything like the bulk of it to-day. 
But I reiterate that it is a bad blot on the profession that research 
was not begun earlier (musicians could have helped). Building 
by acoustic rule of thumb (or no rule at all) went on for long, 
when fine buildings were in existence to study ; and Sabine, after 
all, was not a magician—simply a sterling man of science, who 
scorned rule-of-thumb, as this reader’s colleagues ought to have 
done generations before him, instead of building their wretched 
Albert Halls. I insist also that by no means all new buildings 
fulfil their acoustic purpose adequately, even now. All professions 
have much to reproach themselves with, past and present. My 
own is as bad as any ; but architects could have got better musical 
advice if they had delved for it; and the invention of sound- 
measuring apparatus was not by any means out of the expectable 
realm, even in Albert Hall days. The truth is that so few people 
cared sufficiently about the thing to study it and sweat over it ; 
just as so few care enough about even the most vital things 
(such as peace) to-day, to sweat and suffer for them. And 
until they do, the mass of people go muddling on. It is 
scandalous that much good music has been misrepresented, in 
bad buildings. 

As to cinemas, I do not think, after extensive and painful 
experience in most of them, that it matters twopence how they 
are built, since most exhibitors seem infatuatedly determined to 
push the sound of their talkies into a simply absurd immensity 
of distortion. As to the audiences, it matters even less, for ninety- 
five per cent. of them never use their ears, anyway, and couldn’t 
tell whether anything was wrong, if they did. So long as they 
hear the organ’s tremulant, or a crooner’s amplified mooing, 
they are content. I should think that designing cinemas must 
be about the dismalest job for architects—equivalent to the 
dismalness of playing the organs in them: since the people who 
can appreciate a good job of workdo not number one in a hundred. 
Cinemagoers have long ceased to listen, in any real sense of the 
word. I forget whether I commented here on the appalling row 
that Bliss’s music for Wells’s ‘‘ Things to Come ”’ came to, in one 
of my local cinemas: amplified beyond all sense and reason. I 
not long ago listened to a troupe of children on the same stage, 
singing—screeching, rather—in three pitches at once, as I am a 
living sinner: and, closely observing everybody I could see— 
the lights were well up—I could find no trace of anyone’s sharing 
my woe: delight sat upon every other countenance, whilst I, 
hardened old card as I am, had to groan, at the scarcely believable 
out-of-tune shrieks of the little miscreants. I am afraid that 
pretty fables about the musicality of the dear public do not get 
past musicians who, like me, have spent weary hours in many 
such. halls, doing hard field-work in “‘ Appreciation.” 

Finally, I wish, with all expressions of seemly sympathy with 
my correspondent’s ideals and achievements, and those of his 
enlightened professional brethren, to assure him that I made no 
attack on them. I wish them well; and I hope he will join me 
in cursing (as I intend to continue cursing) the other sort, of 
which every profession has some: architecture no less than 
medicine, law or music. ] 


YVIIM 
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Joseph Heywood on Singing 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I have been reading recently an article in The Cornhill 
Magazine (dated 1865) entitled ‘‘ Recollections of the Life of 
Joseph Heywood, and some of his thoughts about music.” It 
throws light upon singing in his day and makes very interesting 
reading. Son of a poor country parson, from whom he inherited 
his love of music, the writer attended Westminster School and 
was quartered upon an old friend of his father’s, Philip Warde. 

It was in Lent that he heard his first oratorio, Israel in Egypt, 
and first heard a very great singer. He writes: “‘After which a 
little thick-set man, with a light brown wig all over his eyes, a 
generally common appearance, and most unmistakably Jewish 
aspect, got-up to sing one single line of recitative. He stood with 
his head well on one side, held his music also on one side, and 
far out before him, gave a funny little stamp with his foot, and 
then proceeded to lay in his provision of breath with such a 
tremendous shrug of his shoulders and swelling of his chest, that 
I very nearly burst out laughing. 

** He said: ‘ But the children of Israel went on dry land,’ and 
then he paused ; and every sound was hushed throughout that 
great space ; and then, as if carved out upon the solid stillness, 
came those three little words, ‘Through the sea!’ And our 
breath failed, and our pulses ceased to beat, and we bent our 
heads, as all the wonder of the miracle seemed to pass over us 
with those accents—awful, radiant, resonant, triumphant! He 
sat down while the whole house thundered its applause. 

** T turned to Philip Warde in speechless agitation. ‘ Braham!’ 
said he, wiping his eyes.” 

The writer also adds that although a genius Braham sometimes 
‘* played to the gallery,” vulgarizing Handel’s arias with hideous 
cadences. 

In later years at the home of an old school friend, Joseph 
Heywood met Signor Donzelli, a famous Italian tenor. He sang 
for the company his celebrated air from Rossini’s Otello, Ah si per 
voi gid sento; also two or three recitatives, the best of which 
began Svanir le voci, from Norma. The writer describes his voice 
as ‘‘ one of the noblest voices I ever heard: a manly, robust, 
sonorous, low tenor, more like the very high baritones of the 
present day than anything else.” This seems to suggest the later 
Caruso, does it not ? 

That evening at the same house Joseph Heywood heard the 
music of Bellini and Rossini for the first time ; arias, duets and 
quartets from now almost forgotten operas were sung by amateurs, 
in Italian, and he was impressed by the quality of Rossini’s music, 
placing it high above Bellini’s, some of which he considered rather 
poor stuff. 

After more than twenty-five years spent in India he returns to 
London and visits the opera, where a new Italian work is enjoying 
great popularity. His description of it makes amusing reading : 
“IT remembered very distinctly the Italian music I had heard 
years ago—the brilliant effects and grand finish of Rossini, the 
agreeable vein of melody, somewhat poorly worked out, but 
always charming in sentiment, of Bellini—and I hoped to have 
all these delightful old recollections delightfully revived. I 
declare that, from beginning to end, it was one continual bang 
and shriek: such tune as there was, was of the very commonest 
order, and as for the story, it defied all comprehension, and 
beggars all description. I only know that there was a husband 
and wife who bawled a hideous duet at each other, with the 
veins in their throats swollen till I thought they would burst, and 
their eyes starting out of their heads at their own screams—and a 
mother who bawled because she had wanted to burn somebody 
else’s baby, and then by a very unaccountable mistake had put 
her own baby on the fire instead ; and then there was a man 
with the most extraordinary lungs I ever heard, who bawled for 
an hour together at the same pitch because his mother was going 
to be burned. Possibly there might be a degree of justification in 
the general unpleasantness of their positions ; but then I ask, 
why choose fire for the libretto of an opera ? There was at least 
a moment’s respite in a commonplace but rather agreeable little 
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duet towards the conclusion, where the lady who has burned the 
children goes to sleep, and therefore is obliged to cease bawling 
for a few seconds ; and there were two pretty romances sung in 
lucid intervals by the tenor, one at the beginning, and the other 
at the end when he is shut up in a tower. But, on the whole, 
the performance seemed to me very like the idiot’s story, ‘ full 
of sound and fury, and signifying nothing.’ Upon consulting the 
play-bills, I found that for the remainder of the week no music 
was to be given except by the same composer, so this was my 
last operatic experience.” 

A few lines later on the writer reveals that this opera was none 
other than Jl Trovatore. Besides recording the fact that the 
younger generation of that day preferred playing the “ bones ” 
and singing nigger-minstrel melodies to learning more serious 
music, he has something to say about the decadence of singing 
in 1865. He writes: ‘‘ Of the gradual decadence in vocal art 


within the last thirty years, I had tangible proof the same evening ; 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COMPLETE and up-to-date list of active societies and 

their correspondents is given as promised this month. 
With two or three exceptions, all are members of the Federation. 
At the last minute the Agricola Gramophone and Radio Society 
was removed from the list: founded twelve years ago, this 
society had been in a state of “‘ suspended animation ” for some 
time, and news of its unfortunate demise has just been received. 
But for a new society associated with Imperial Chemical Industries, 
about which there is no definite information, the list is believed 
to be complete. 

Societies will be receiving a batch of correspondence from the 
Federation in September: owing to the holiday season, it has 
been decided not to despatch it earlier. 

In recent months there have been a number of enquiries from 
gramophiles wishing to join a new society and living in West 
and South-west London. This suggests possibilities of a new 
group in the district, and quite recently a reader in the Knights- 
bridge area has written to say he would be pleased to collaborate. 
“IT have a good big room, and a really good collection of first- 
class records (having been an assiduous purchaser during the past 
eight years),”’ he says. All that is needed, it seems, is a group of 
enthusiasts. The Federation will, of course, put any enquirer in 
direct touch with this correspondent. 


LIST OF SOCIETIES 

Acton and District Gramophone Circle.—D. M. Freeland, Esq., 
8 Friars Place Lane, Acton, W.3. 

Air Ministry Gramophone Society.—A. C. Allen, Esq., Room 402, 
Ariel House, Strand, W.C.2. 

Beckenham Recorded Music Society.—F. B. Graves, Esq., 
133 Bromley Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

Chingford and District Gramophone Society.—H. J. King, Esq., 
48 Mount View Road, North Chingford, E.4. 
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for in looking through Lady Jane Trevor’s collection of Bellini’s 
music, I found it full of passages which the tenor singers now in 
vogue would find it next to impossible to master; and going 
further back still, and taking up Rossini’s opera of Ricciardo ¢ 
Xoraide, 1 discovered that it contained no less than three great 
tenor parts, the least important of which would be beyond the 
strength of most of the tenors of the present day, whose powers 
of vocalization are so limited, that the orchestral accompaniment 
is generally made to play in unison with the voice every passage 
at all difficult of execution, so that the noise of the instruments 
effectually drowns any possible defect on the part of the singer.” 

Maybe your correspondent E. J. Allen is right in thinking these 
** declines ”’ only fallacies ; they seem to be present in every age. 
As Mr. Heywood was a fairly elderly man in 1865, it seems un- 
likely that he lived to see the “‘ Golden Age ”’ of singing, but he 
may have done—let us hope he did. 


Stourbridge, Worcs. Cyrit J. H. BAYNTon. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


Clacton and District Gramophone Society.—S. K. Herbert, Esq. , 
243 St. Osyth Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Coventry Gramophone Club.—F. Sephton, Esq., 54 Henley 
Road, Bell Green, Coventry. 

Coventry Libraries Music Circle.—J. H. Hodge, Esq., 20 Hertford 
Street, Coventry. 

Dewsbury and District Gramophone Society.x—K. Walker, Esq., 
g Waverley Street, Savile Town, Dewsbury. 

Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society.—F. T. Dixon, Esq., 
48 Chartham Road, South Norwood, S.E.25. 

Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society.—G. T. Elson, Esq., 
5 Harrow View Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Farnworth Radiogram and Gramophone Society.—G. Evans, 
Esq., 81 Starcliffe Street, Gt. Lever, Bolton. 

Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society.—F. E. Young, Esq., 
15 Kingswood Villas, Gillingham, Kent. 

Hackney Philharmonic Society.—F. Whiter, Esq., 14 Glenarm 
Road, E.5. 

Halifax Music Society.—Miss B. Sykes, 4 Enscote Place, Halifax. 

High Wycombe and District Music Society.—F. G. Youens, Esq., 
200 Totteridge Road, High Wycombe. 

Horsham Gramophone Society.—F. A. Potter, Esq., Oak Cottage, 
Salisbury Road, Horsham. 

Liverpool and District Gramophone Society.—J. W. Harwood, 
Esq., ‘‘ Casa,” Rangemore Road, Liverpool, 18. 

Manchester Gramophone Society—C. J. Brennand, Esq,., 
‘* Byerden,”’ Hale Road, Hale, Cheshire. 

Midland Gramophone Circle.—Miss G. Dobbs, 81 Manor Road, 
Stechford, Birmingham. 

Northampton Recorded Music Society.—N. F. Dunmore, Esq., 
15 Bush Hill, Northampton. 

N.W. London Gramophone Society.—Miss I. H. Matthews, 
39 Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

N.E. Sussex Gramophone Society—H. H. Ormond, Esq., 
Grantham Lodge, Northiam, East Sussex. 

Old Hill and District ‘‘ Gram.” Club (1923).—A. H. Bassano, 
Esq., Hadenholme, Old Hill, Staffs. 

Oxford Gramophone Society.—D. Beare, Esq., 71 
Avenue, Oxford. 

Plymouth and District Gramophone Society.—S. Ferrand, Esq., 
5 Pentamar Terrace, Stoke, Devonport. 

S.E. London Recorded Music Society.—W. A. G. Pace, Esq., 
96 Milborough Crescent, Lee, S.E.12. 

Tottenham Gramophone Society——S. C. Broadway, 
72 Lordsmead Road, Tottenham, N.17. 

Wolverhampton Wireless and Gramophone Club.—L. B. Mayer- 
Jones, Esq., “‘ Whyteleaf,” Lodge Road, Oxley, Wolver- 
hampton. 

Woodford Green Recorded Music Society.—E. L. King, Esq., 
24 Dale Gardens, Woodford Green, Essex. 
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SOCIETY REPORTS 


[Reports must reach the Chairman, N.F.G.S., 62 First Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent, not later than the 10th of the month for insertion in 
the following issue.] 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


The programme of the last meeting was in lighter vein, befitting 
the summerlike evening of the rendition, It opened with the 
Crown Imperial March, Walton’s Coronation offering, the recording 
of which was judged to have a “concert hall” resonance, 
inclined to mushiness at times, while the work emulated Elgar. 
Eight Russian Folk Dances by Liadov and the delightful set of 
dance measures of the Manon ballet-music by Massenet followed. 
The late John Tilley’s voice was heard in Maudie the Racehorse 
and a skit on the L.P.T.B. Then the latest addition to the 
L’ Arlesienne music by the L.P.O. and Beecham, in which the 
wood-wind told well in the Menuet and the vital ‘ punch ” of 
the Farandole was marked by a nicely balanced stress in the 
ccunterpointed finale. Rameau’s suite of dances from Castor and 
Pvllux, rendered by the Lamoureux Orchestra, served to illustrate 
typical period music. More humour with the Waters’ impression 
of Mrs. Stanley Holloway, Douglas Byng’s idea of Flora Mac- 
donald, and Hemsley’s “‘ children ”’ playing at doctors. Walton’s 
F.,ade suite seems to have a special appeal, for one of our members 
dcclared that it was presented at the last two meetings (of other 
societies) which he had attended. Nevertheless it was well 
received, and Mr. Hill, who submitted it, gave a vivid description 
of the actual ballet. A delightfully amusing and artistic record 
in conclusion was the Barber of Seville Overture, rendered by the 
Comedy Harmonists, and culled from the Danish H.M.V. list. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 

There was a large array of new issues available for the first 
June meeting, performance and recording generally being on a 
very high level. 

Frank Merrick, already claiming distinction with his prize- 
work completion of Schubert’s “‘ Unfinished ”’ Symphony, will achieve 
fame as a pianist, judging by his delightful performances of a 
Sonata and a Nocturne by Field (E11322-3), and further records 
from him will be welcome. 

Another comparative new-comer in the recording world, 
Jussi Bjérling, firmly establishes himself with Celeste Aida and 
Che gelida manina, which notable record is likely to remain un- 
surpassed for some time (DB3049). 

An admirable performance and recording was that of Fred. 
Thurston, clarinet, and Myers Foggin, piano, in a Brahms 
Sonata (X171-3). 

New ground was covered by Mr. Searle’s programme at the 
second June meeting, ‘‘ Ballet Music, and Continental Choirs,” 
the first evening given to Continental recordings from different 
sources. 

Surface noise was never noticeable, the orchestral recordings 
were very fine, comparing well with London Philharmonic 
recordings ; but it was the choral records which were so supremely 
well done as to excite enthusiastic admiration. Naturally, the 
foreign recording rarely comes up for review, and the American 
product does not disturb our complacency, but listening to these 
Continental recordings of folk-songs, and children’s choirs, one 
realized that only too many of our “‘ choral recordings ”? would 
sound ‘ tight ” and remote in comparison, and lack just those 
qualities which these recordings manifested: a “ breathy ” 
life, breadth, and balance ; a diction, or articulation, which was 
not swamped in the heavy passages; weight without over- 
amplification, and this sure quality maintained in the softest 
passages, so that the whole performance was. brought before you, 
as against the “ remoteness ” I spoke of previously. Records 
combining these qualities were: Zan Hinnerk up de Lammerstraat 
by St. Thomas’s Church Choir, Leipzig (Poly. 66707), Schlafe 
mein Prinzchen and Ein Jagerlein Fagen by Vienna children 
(Co'umbia DV1046), Folk Songs by Regensburg Cathedral 
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Choir (H.M.V. EG2g22), and Varsang by De Svenske Choir, 
Stockholm (Poly. 90068). 

August meetings: Fridays, 6th and 2oth. Visitors welcome. 
Headquarters: All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, 
S.E.26. Commence 8 p.m. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Silken Ladder Overture, Rossini (Columbia LX255) ; Swan of 
Tuonela, Sibelius (H.M.V. D1997); Ballet Music from The 
Perfect Fool, Holst (H.M.V. D1308) ; “ Surprise” Symphony, 
Haydn (H.M.V. D1735-7) ; Picaresque Overture, Bax (Columbia 
LX394) ; <adok the Priest, Handel (from the Coronation Album) ; 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, Walford Davies (H.M.V. B2770) ; 
Polovtsian Dances, Borodin (H.M.V. D1528); and Grande 
Polonaise, Chopin (H.M.V. DB2500). 

The above were decided by plebiscite to be the most acceptable 
records of the 1936-7 season, and were played at the Midsummer 
meeting of the Society to a large and attentive audience. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Our second season concluded with the General Meeting, at 
which the Secretary, Mr. Major, presented a credit balance of 
over £8. Fluctuating membership compelled us to discontinue 
meeting in public halls. 

The Secretary was warmly thanked for his services during the 
year, as was Mr. Carter, the orchestral ‘‘ director,” who ventured 
to suggest that recitals had shown an advance on last season’s 
standard, both from the musical and the reproduction aspects. 
As Mr. Major did not seek re-election, Mr. Whiter was elected 
our new Secretary. For the forthcoming season Mr. Carter will 
continue to be responsible for orchestral and instrumental 
programmes, while Mr. Perritt will have charge of vocal recitals. 

Before reopening in September we are making big efforts to 
increase membership, for it is felt that many more would wish 
to enjoy our very fine programmes if they knew of our existence. 
We hold two meetings monthly ; we have our own library of 
records to which additions are made monthly, and each member 
in turn is entitled to prior choice. Write for particulars to Mr. G. 
Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Midland Gramophone Circle 

The Birmingham City Orchestra Club (Gramophone Section) 
was fortunate in enjoying a very attractive programme at the 
third meeting. Mr. E. Fiddian preserited Symphony No. 6 
(Surprise) by Haydn, a fine recording by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Koussevitzky (H.M.V. D1735-7) ; 
Mozart’s “‘ Haffner’? Symphony, played by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. D1782-4), where the finesse of 
Toscanini’s conducting was at once obvious. The second part, 
devoted to Bach, was presented by Mr. D. Cochrane. The 
chorale, Jesu, Foy of Man’s Desiring, by the chorus of H.M. Chapel 
Royal (H.M.V. E445) ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, played 
by Thalben Ball on the B.B.C. organ (H.M.V. C2610) ; and 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, recorded by the Ecole Normale 
Chamber Orchestra (H.M.V. DA1239-40), were included. 

An attempt is to be made to form a record library, and the 
Hon. Treasurer (Mr. T. E. Preston, 6 Treaford Lane, Ward End, 
Birmingham) would welcome suggestions from other societies 
with successful libraries. 

Forthcoming events: Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9 (Miss 
Bates) ; Wagner Night (Mr. T. Preston); and Schubert’s 
Symphony No. 7 (Mr. G. R. Birchley). New members are 
cordially invited, and visitors welcomed. Full details from 
Miss G. Dobbs, 81 Manor Road, Stechford, Birmingham. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 

Mr. Clements, Chairman of the Tottenham Gramophone 
Society, came over to present a recital of music by Tchaikovsky. 
There was deservedly a good attendance, and Mr. Clements’s 
remarks concerning each work were exceedingly interesting. The 
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programme included the Fifth Symphony and the Pianoforte 
Concerto in B flat. This visit was a great success, though we 
had hoped to welcome one or two members from Tottenham in 
addition to Mr. Clements. 

Our second recital in June was given by Mr. Roy T. Budden 
of this society, who prepared his programme outlining symphonic 
music with written notes of his own. Mr. Budden’s programme 
was a musical treat, albeit rather ambitious, although we must 
admit that it was not so indigestible as had at first been anticipated 
—four symphonies in one programme seemed a large proposition. 
The first was the Haydn Farewell ; then Beethoven’s Sixth, and 
after the interval the Brahms E minor and the Kurt Atterberg. 
Concerning the latter, Mr. Budden had much of interest to say, 
as this is the work which won the Schubert Centenary Prize. 

Please note Secretary’s new address (again!): Miss I. H. 
Matthews, 39 Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. August 
meetings: 10th and 24th. We welcome new members. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


The programme of the Society’s last meeting, held on June 28th, 
was one of the most interesting of the year. We had the privilege 
of having as our speaker Mr. Richard Holt, the well-known music 
authority and critic, who gave us a paper on French Music. 

Mr. Holt traced the development of French music from the 
days of plainchant up to the present day, illustrating his lecture 
with a number of very interesting examples from works of well- 
known and less well-known composers. 

Among those heard were: Troubadour Music (Parlophone 
R1018) ; La Poule by Rameau (Parlophone R1027) ; Clair de 
Lune and Automne by Fauré (Parlophone RO20094) ; Toccata 
(Tombeau de Couperin) by Ravel (Decca-Polydor LY6079) ; 
Scherzo from Quartet, by Debussy (H.M.V. DB1879). 

The Society is looking forward with great interest to Mr. Holt’s 
next visit. 

All enquiries to Mr. W. A. G. Pace, 96 Milborough Crescent, 
S.E.12. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


The first June programme was entitled ‘‘ Ancient and Modern,” 
and was divided into two parts, being presented by Mr. A. C. 
Lynch and Mr. M. Lynch. The latter chose early classical 
music, opening with Harty’s splendid recording of Purcell’s 
Trumpet Voluntary for organ and brass. Then followed Bach’s 
Third Orchestral Suite in D, his Choral Prelude, Jesu, Foy of 
Man’s Desiring (arranged and played by Harriet Cohen) ; Pau 
Casals playing an arrangement of Bach’s Toccata in G major ; 
and the Fourth Orchestral Suite in D. Both the Suites were 
played by the Adolf Busch Chamber Players, and the succession 
of dances arranged for concert performance formed an interesting 
link with the second half of the programme, the items of which 
were presented by Mr. A. C. Lynch as examples of modern dances 
which are in process of adoption as symphonic forms. These 
were Four Ways Suite, by Eric Coates ; Sibelius’s Valse Triste ; 
Tango by Albeniz (Piano Solo by William Murdoch) ; first move- 
ment of Spike Hughes’s Harlem Symphony ; a Rumba, Maracas, 
by Don Mavedo; and Ravel’s famous Bolero, played by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris, under the composer. This proved 
rather “strong meat” for some members, but the programme 
was very interesting, and Mr. Lynch’s remarks entertaining. 

Miss Shelford’s programme contained a complete opera—Il 
Pagliacci, with Gigli as Canio. This was a great success, although 
the general opinion seemed to be that Gigli was surpassed by 
Basiola as Tonio, the latter’s rendering of the Prologue being 
particularly enjoyable. The rest of the programme was also 
much appreciated, and consisted of L’Apprenti Sorcier, by Dukas, 
Solveig’s Song from Peer Gynt (Dora Labbette), and Dance of the 
Hours from La Gioconda. 

The Society will not meet during August, but will start its 
second season in September. All enquiries to the Secretary at 
72 Lordsmead Road, N.17. 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE 


NOTES 
by W. W. JOHNSON 


The ‘“‘Con Moto’’ Rhythmic Series (Ill) 

Modern methods of introducing young children to music 
practically all include a fair measure of rhythmic movement, 
although the means of reaching the ideal—ultimate appreciztion 
—are not all alike. The “Con Moto” system claims to be 
sound psychologically because the music used is not strange to 
the pupils, but intensely familiar, since it consists of nursery 
rhymes and folk and national songs. Thus the first disc in cach 
group of records will be found to contain ten tunes—two for 
each of the natural movements employed in the initial lessons 
of the scheme. Columbia DB1587 contains two marches (The 
Vicar of Bray and The Minstrel Boy) ; two running tunes (John 
Peel and Caller Herrin’) ; two skipping tunes (Lincolnshire Poacher 
and Come Lassies and Lads) ; two swaying tunes (Here’s to the 
Maiden and The Miller of Dee) ; and two gallops (Wi? a Hundred 
Pipers and Bonnie Dundee). Similarly, in the Second Series of 
records, Columbia DB1676 contains two marches, (Here’s a 
Health unto His Majesty and Let Erin Remember) ; two running 
tunes (O/ No, John and Gossip Joan) ; two skipping tunes (7he 
Gentle Maiden and Charlie is My Darling) ; two swaying tunes 
(The Leather Bottle and Skye Boat Song) ; and two gallops (The 
Campbells are Coming and Hunting the Hare). 

This, then, is the raw material for the first lessons, but the 
interest lies not so much in the tunes themselves (which all 
appear in the ‘“ Oxford Song Book ”’) as in the way in which 
they are used. It is as well to remember that the tunes are all 
separated on the records by blank grooves so that any one may 
be picked out at will, and that the records serve other purposes, 
é.g. practice in beating time, song accompaniments, and even 
percussion band accompaniments, as well. 

In the scheme of movements, however, the pupils proceed in 
file in the form of a circle, making whatever responses they choose 
while the music is being played. The results may, for the on- 
looker, appear ludicrous since no two children may respond in 
the same way. But by practice, order emerges from the pre- 
liminary chaos, and in time nearly all of the children will be 
responding naturally and systematically to the sounds they hear. In 
other words, when a swaying tune is played on the gramophone the 
children will untimately sway their bodies to the music without 
any instruction or even hint of what is intended by the teacher ; 
when a march is played, the children will ‘find themselves 
walking round in a circle in time with the music ; whena tune in 
quavers is played they will unconsciously start running ; and so on. 

Obviously the patience of the teacher must be well nigh 
inexhaustible in these early lessons, and as there is likely to be 
endless repetition before the necessary responses are made, the 
provision of more than one tune of each type is desirable, if not 
essential. In the two series of records there are, therefore, four 
tunes for each movement, while the Infant Handbook (U.L.P., 
2s. 6d.) suggests further alternatives, and the Companion Music 
Book (Augener, 3s. 6d.) contains more ambitious examples of 
tunes from the classics, two marching tunes, for instance, being 
Marcia, by Spohr, and a movement from Tchaikovsky’s Casse 
Noisette Suite. 

As the children become more accustomed to listening and 
thinking and acting for themselves, the music may be used for 
more complicated work. The records already mentioned may 
at a later stage be employed as material for phrasing through 
movement, and for combined beating with the arms and stepping 
with the feet. When it is remembered that all of the exercises 
suggested here, though based on two half-crown records, provide 
material for many lessons, and that there are twelve records in 
the two series so far issued, it will become apparent how vast 
the “ Con Moto ” scheme really is, and how inexpensive it proves 
to be in comparison with other sets of records issued especially 
for school work. 
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